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BITBRATURA. 


THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS PICTON 


AT WATERLOO. 

. wh jain at the head of his men, in a charge which repulsed one 
oe eaet formidable attache of the French, was struck on the head by a rousket-ball, and 
fell dead, but was shortly afterwards placed with bis back aguinst a tree by his Aide-de-Camp, 
where his relics remained until the victory was decided.) 

Loud thunders crashed, the clouds were riven, 
Then shook the firmament of heaven, 
The bivovac flames to-night have given 

A doomsday’s awful scenery. 





The sleep from many a lid has fled, 

Whose slumbers soon shall be the dead, 

Turf their pillow and earth their bed, 
The sky their only canopy. 


The morn was wet, the dark day frowned, 

When deadliest foes led Chiefs renowned, 

And quaked the iron-furrowed ground, 
Sodden’d, blood-slimed, and slippery. 


Blazed red-mouth’d war’s continued roar, 
While bursting shells death-showers pour, 
And thousands welter in their gore 

Of England’s stubborn Infantry. 


Now raged the battle fierce and long 

Round Gaul’s proud eagles legions throng, 

Then forms its column close and strong, 
‘Vive L’Empereur’ shouts valiantly. 


Steady its march through fire and smoke, 

Nor shot nor shell that column broke, 

Bright victories won its memory woke, 
And glory spoke its gallantry. 


But Picton saw the threaten’d storm, 

His columns close a phalanx form, 

Ne’er glowed a knightly heart more warm, 
In days of olden chivalry. 


With fire and steel, heart, soul, and might, 
Charged England's sons the thickest fight, 
The van led on the gallant Knight, 

That dreadful shock triumphantly. 


On Waterloo the sun is set, 
Life’s crimson has the green grave wet, 
The bravest of the brave have met, 

Died on Fame’s death-bed valiantly. 


Propt by a tree, his comrades gone, 

A silent warrior rests alone, 

His sightless eyes seem gazing on 
e field of glory vacantly. 


Sits he ; as if to catch the sound 

Of distant gun or bugle wound ! 

*T was Death’s pale statue, Fame had crowned 
Picton the Knight of chivalry. 





THE SIREN AND THE FRIAR. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 

“‘ Good friar? good friar? thy skiff turn aside, 

There's danger alone on the moonlit tide. 

Chill are the night-winds, but colder the wave : 

Yon billow will meet thee, and sound o’er thy grave. 
Come hither with me, 
"Neath the bounding sea, 

And merry and blithe our wedding shall be !” 


‘* Maiden ! whose glance is unearthly bright, 
And whose brow is fair as a vision of light, , 
I fear not the tempest, nor heed its swell ; 
But my soul seems link’d to thy mystic spell. 
I cannot with thee, 
*Neath the bounding sea, 
For the dying hath sent to be shrived by me !”” 


‘Good friar! good friar! now say thou ’rt mine, 
And the wealth of the ocean shall all be thine.” — 
‘* Maiden! I dread thee, but charm’d is my heart ; 
Icome to thy bosom, though life depart, 

And follow with thee, 

*Neath the bounding sea, 
Where merry and blithe our wedding shall be !” 








THE POTTER’S DAUGHTER OF CORINTH. 


ft was an evening—an evening in one of the fairest cities of all Greece. 
With the blue sky shining down upon temples and towers whose very ruins 
breathed forth the poetry of architecture, and spoke dimly to after ages of 
the simple and classic grandeur of that ancient and time-hallowed spot, the 
stately Corinth! But it is with the history of the human hearts which beat 
and struggled and broke within its marble walls, that we have alone to do ;— 
and that is muck. the same in all countries and ages, asad and sacred volume 
— to a ee without tears. 

h a mean rouse in the suburbs of the city sat a young girl apparently lost 
in thought, but how beautiful! No canbe those Greeks with such lwing 
models before them should excel, as they have done, every other nation in the 
world. But for the flashing eyes and quivering lip she might have passed, with 
her lofty brow and delicate profile, for some highly finished statue—she was so 
cold and passionless to look upon, and so faultlessly classical in the unstudied 
arrangement of her dark hair and flowing garments, which one forgot to notice 
were somewhat of the coarsest, and denoted the low caste of the wearer. But 
woman in her youthful beauty and pride, has an innate nobility which rises su- 
perior to the petty distinctions of rank and station. She was a splendid creature 
—that girl! and young, too. Why then, that sad and thoughtful look? The 


beautiful are not always happy. She might have many worshippers, and yet the 
one be not among them. Alas for her, if it was so! ; ms F 


_ We have heard and read how by a strange p the pieces of Ly- 
sippus and Praxiteles actually wore upon their cheeks the warm and glowing 
tint of life; and in like manner a bright fiush passed over the face of that 
statue-like girl at the sound of approaching footsteps, and its cold and rigid 
@xpression disappeared. 


“ Pather,” said she, rising up to meet him, and t 
snd gentle, “ you are tired © her voice was very owes 











“ Not more so than usual,” replied the old man, gloomily. 

“Nor yet ill?” 

“No, no! why tease me with these idle questions, Corintha’” 

“ Because I know by your countenance that something must have happened 
to vex you,—at least, if it is no worse. Why, you have not smiled upon me 
yet, or called me your chiid! Father, it is not I who have grieved you, I 
hope '” 

eThat were impossible !” replied the old potter. ‘TI ask only to see you 
happy. Corintha, you are happy ‘” 

**Why should I not be, my father '” 

“1 know not, indeed, but you are‘” 

“Yes, always with you. And now you will tell me what you were angry 
about just now *” 

“ Nay, it matters not. You have heard the news, I suppose ’” 

«‘T—I have been within doors al! day.” 

“ Then it has not reached you. I thought not by your manner ;"’ and again 
the old man was silent. 

“1 wonder Myron has not been here to night,” said the girl at length. 

“He is better engaged, doubtless, with his betrothed,"’ replied the potter, 
bitterly. 

« Ah! how beautiful she is!" exclaimed Corintha. 

The old man cast a long, eager, and searching look upon her as she said 
this; and so earnest and protracted was his scrutiny, that she smiled at length 
and asked playfully of what he cou!d be thinking. 

“T have been unjust,” said Dibutades ; “but it is all past now, and you must 
be very kind to Myran if he should come, to make up for my harshness. After 
all, there was no harm done.” 

“And why were you harsh to poor Myron, Father'’’ asked the girl, 
coaxingly. 

** Because—because I thought that you, and not this young Tone, should 
have been his betrothed ;—or, why for years has he been like your very 
shadow! And I feared—pardon me my child,—that you might have felt this, 
too.” 

“ What, love unasked !” replied the maiden, with a proud smile upon her 

uivering lips. ‘ Methinks, if it were so, I had deserved to suffer. It is true 
Myron is very dear to me, as it is only natural he should be when we have 
known each other so long, even from our very cbildhood : but our affection was 
ever that of brother and sister, nothing more. Father, | should be sorry if you 
and he were not friends.” 

“ Fear not—it is sufficient that I have wronged him without cause.” 

* And so you really thought,” said Corintha, hanging playfully over him, 
“ that girls hearts were as brittle and as easily broken as your pottery?” and 
her merry laugh rang pleasantly in the old man’s ears as she withdrew to her 
household duties. 

Twat night, as he lay between sleeping and waking, the potter fancied he 
hear a strange wailing sound, as of one weeping and lamenting in bitterness 
of anguish. But after al! it might have been a dream—we do dream strange 
things sometimes. 

Perhaps Myron partly guessed from the manner of Dibutades what he 
thought, and resented it deeply, for some days passed away without his making 
his appearance at the house which had for years been a second home to him ; 
it may be, however, that his betrothed took up much of his time. When he 
did come at length, he was strangely embarrassed and unlike himself. Corin- 
tha looked up on his entrance with her usual calm smile, and held out her 
hand 

“You have been absent from us a long time, Myron,” said she; “ but 
I will not chide you since you have dubtless been much more pleasantly en- 

aged. And yet I have a woman’s curiosity to know all about your beautiful 

one.” 

The young Greek answered frankly, for he was retieved by her manner, 
while the girl listened with a smile upon her lips. Heaven only knows what 
wild and bitter thoughts might have been in her heart ! 

** And does she love you so very much?” 

“ T have dared to — and believe so.” 

“She has not confessed it, then. Ah! a maiden should never tell her 
love.” 

“ There was no need ; it is a language the signs of which are easily inter- 
preted without the aid of words." 

‘* When one loves again,” said Corintha, half sadly, “ but not else ; and it is 
best so. But you have not told me all, Myron ; come, confide in me as of old, 
and I may soothe, if I cannot help you.” 

“Yes, it seems natural to tell you every thing. Although you were much 
younger than myself, I remember that from a child I always came to you in all 
my little trials and troubles, and your kind voice never faild to comfort although 
it could not always relieve me.”’ 

“Ah! those were happy times '"’ said the girl. “ But you have not yet told 
me what it is that grieves you.” 

“It is an old tale,” answered the Greek ; “the father of my gentle Ione is 
rich, aud will not give her to me until I have realized a certain sum which will 
require years of toil and industry to effect.” 

‘* But you are young and she will be faithful.” 

‘Tt may be so, and yet it is hard to think that even if all be well in the end, 


worse still, that in the interval death or change may render vain the labour of 
half a lifetime.” 

“ Nay, I will have no doubts,” said Corintha ! “ she will be yours, and sooner 
perhaps than you think for ; or if it be otherwise, hearts never grow old, or 
change, or once loving, cease to love another wuile life remans. I have no belief 
in the word faithlessness.”’ 

That Greek girl’s was a sweet creed, alihough somewhat wild, and sa- 
ae slightly of idolatry ; with few exceptions it is that of the young to 

a ” 

* But Ione is not like you,” replied her companion. 
sily persuaded as a child.”’ 

“ But the child when she loves becomes a woman' Myron, she will make 
all the better wife for it, especially to you who do love your own way a little 
I had almost forgotten that | am keeping you from her now; but you will 
come again soon and tell me how you prosper.” 

The Greek promised, and, amidst all his feare for the fature, left her with 
alight heart. Perhaps he had fancied to himself the stately beauty of the 
young Corintha bowed down by anguish and disappointment, had been haunted 
by a dim recollection of words spoken years ago, which should have found no 
utteranec had they meant nothing, and feared to meet the passionate reproach 
of eyes that had, or he merely imagined it, so long sought fis in trustful love. 
Alas! for man’s vanity, if it was thus, there 1s but one thing more powerful, 
and that is woman's pride ' 

It was a strange caprice, but that night, when she retired to her own apart- 
ment, the girl sought the rude casket which contained her little dowry, and 
smiled as she clasped the bracelets of massive gold upox her slender wrists, 
and braided her dark hair with gems of no mean value. It might have been at 
her own radiant beauty, and yet that needed no meretricious ornament to in- 
Crease its lustre ; or she was recalling to mind, perchance, the aight when she 
wore them last, and how many had seid that the potter's daughter of Corinth 
should have been a queen. And one—but no matter what his words were 
now, since he, too, has forgotten them. Presently, as though the whim had 


“ She is gentle and ea- 





the glorious sunehine of our youth will have passed away never to return! Or } 


passed away, Conmtha unclasped the bracelets from her arms, kissed them 
passionately, for they were a dead mother's legacy, and, replacing them in the 
casket, retired to rest. 

The following morning she quitted the house soon after daybreak, and was 
absent until the evening, when she returned weary and disappointed. 

“ Six months," murmured the girl, “it seems a long time to wait; but [ 
cannot manage any better, or I could have wished the trial to be sooner over. 
It will pass quickly enough to them !"" 

Yes, half @ year is soon over when we are happy ; but it is weary work for 
the wretched to count its leaden-footed hours, and to say, in the morning, 
* Would to God it were night '" and, at night, * Weuld to God it were morn- 
ing again!” No wonder they should deem it an age. But it passed away at 
length, and, on the very day of its expiration, we return to our le ite 
young heroine, the potter's oy of Corinth, who sat, as usual, busy with 

er household tasks, looking @ little tired, which might well be, for she had 
been out ever since the dawn, but with an expression of joy almost divne upon 
her brow and lip 

Presently the door opened quickly, and a fair, gentle eyed girl stood linger- 
ingly on the threshold, as if half afraid to enter. Corintha turned pale and 
trembied too, but it was but for a moment, and then she came forward smiling- 
ly, and spoke to the young stranger, in her kind, sweet voice :— 

“ We should know one another, I think,” said she. * You are the beloved 
of 7 and I the daughter of Dibutades, and his earliest friend.” 

* Yes, he often speaks of you; and many an hour have I sat and watched 
for you to go past, that | might see if you were really as beautiful as he de- 
scribed. But you looked kind and gentle too, and so forgive me if I sough: you 
out in my troubles, having no one else in whom I di confide.” 

" na ge lone! what troubles can you have blessed with his affection 1" 
‘Ah! that is the very thing. How [ wish that he had loved you instead; 
he would have been much happier !"" and the girl bowed down her head upon 
her hands and wept. 

* This is a fearful jest!” said Coriatha, wildly; but the pale face of Ione 
rebuked her for the thought, and, flinging her arms caressingly around her, 
they mingled the tears together. 

“How kind of you to feel thus for one who is almost e stranger to you,” 
exclaimed the girl, at length ; “ but I knew, I was sure {t would be so; he al- 
ways said how good and compassionate you were.” 

** But you have not yet told me what brought you here!" interrupted her 
companion, somewhat impatiently. 

‘* What but my fears for hun—for Myron, who is lost, if you aid me not. 
You alone can save him '”’ 

“ | know it,” replied Corintha, * and have already done so.” 

“Ah! and he 1 He will yield me up! The be thanked! al- 
one I care not now hoW Woon they take me to themselves !" 

* What strange mystery is this'" asked her companion, with white and 
quivering lips. “ You, so young, so loved, and yet wish for death '"’ 

“Did I! It was a sinful thought. I knew not what I said, And yet it is 
better to die than live alone in the world !”’ 

“Far better !" exclaimed Corintha, eagerly. ‘ But your mind wanders, my 
poor child! This great joy has been too much for you.” 

* Yes, it is joy to know that J have emancipated him from the weary bond 
that was consuming his young life hour by hour. That after a time he may 
happy—he may even love again. And yet the triumph, after all, was not 
wholly mine. Last night, when they thought I slept, I stole out of the house 
and went, guided by the lamp which may be seen of late burning, even until 
the dawn, to Myron’s workshop. You think, perhaps, it was scarcely maidenly ; 
but was it not for me he toiled thus early and late’ And yet | trembled, and 
half feared to enter. But took courage, at last, and, wondering that he never 
raised his head, oe “p to him, and pressed my lips — to his faded brow. 
I had not dared to is, but that | thought he slept, how surprised and 
pleased he would feel to be awakened thus. Surely, Corintha, his untiring de- 
votion deserved this slight reward ‘"' 

‘Go on,” said her companion, in a low voice. “ He did not chide thee 
doubtless ; neither will I." 

‘No, for he was pale and cold as marble, and never stirred ; he had fainted 
away through exhaustion, and, as I hung frantically over him, the whole truth 
burst at once upon my mind—he was literally dying inch by inch for me! It was 
a vain hope to think that my father would abate one iota of his demands; ever 
since | can remember he has made it his proudest boast never to go back from 
his word. But one way remained by which he might be saved, and, though my 
own happiness was to be the sacrifice, I did not shrink from it. And yet [ was 
but a bad pleader, for I clung to him, even while I supplicated upon my knees 
that he would yield me up; and while my |i ed him to renounce and 
forget me, my heart drank in with a wild nd scifich every burn and 
passionate vow. Perhaps he saw the struggle, for he only smiled, called me @ 
fond, foolish child, who knew not what I asked; and, after seeing me to my 
home, went back, with his thin, hollow cheeks, and feeble step, to toil agd@in, a8 
he had done for months, until dawn. And then, in my despair, I remembered 
you, and came hither to ask your aid, for I well knew tbe value he always 
set upon your advice.” 

“ And now that all is over, and you have lost him for ever, can you still re- 
oice '" 

“ Ah, yes! for he will rest to-night for the first time for months, and soon be 
quite well again, for they tell me it is rest only that he wants.” 

** But yourself, lone?” 

“ No matter for me,” said the girl ; let us think only of him!” And this was 
woman's love in those ancient times. Is it less pure—ies# self-sacrificing, even 
to this day' We think not. 

“May [ come and see you sometimes’ asked lone ly, as they 
parted, at length. “It would be such happiness when we are quite alone if [ 
might talk occasionally of him whom we both loved.” 

* Ab! who told you that, girl ’” exclaimed her c 

“ Nay, is it not so! True, he was not your 
kinds of affection.” 

“ You are right, my sweet Ione !” ssid Corintha, kissing her fondly. 

“ My love for Myron is not like yours '” 

The young girl turned away with « smile pon her white lips; but she was 
no heroine, and when she reached home she flung herself down upon the 

round, and wept in passionate abandonment of grief, while the daughter of 
Bivutades reterned quietly to ber work. 

“It is well,” murmured she; “ Ione is worthy of him !” 

For the first time for many weeks, Myron came that night, as of old. But 
the potter was still busy in bs workshop, and Corintha from home ; her return, 


, wildly. 
; but there are many 


however, being momentarily expected, he sat down to await it, and, and 
exhausted, tell fast asleep Although pale, and worn, and hollow-eyed with 
much toil, his features, even in slamber, had a bright and expression, and 


onee or twice he smiled as if his dreams were pleasant ones. It was long since 

he had slept thus soundly , even Corintha’s return failed to awaken him, or the 
ing tears which fell his brow as she bent over him. Wieome wees 

to ono bow he * Or did the vision of poor Ione, and ber, 

lover in bis workshop, come sadly back to her beart’ 

As the young Greek slumbered thus, his fine and strongly marked profile 

was distinctly refected on the wall of the apartment, end Conntba, perceiving 














(t, sketched the owtline w charcoal with a rapid band; and then, turming laagh- 














i to her father who had just entered, asked bim if it was not an excellent 
likeness. Myron awoke at the sound of her glad voice. 

“One moment!" exclaimed she; “there—have I not caught the very 

of that proud lip!” 

nae 1 s admerable !”* said Dibutades ; and even Myron smiled at this rode 
sketch of himself, for he could smile now. Some unknown friend had sent 
him the very sum required by the iron-hearted father of his lone, who had sow 
no longer any excuse for delaying their nuptials, or the gui fur concealmg her 
deep and passionate teoderness. Perhaps they were a/l the happier for the 
brief cloud which had darkened over the sunshine of their lives, since it had 
taught them how dear they were to each other. 

“And ean you form no guess as to whom you are indebted for this great 
kindness!" asked Dibutades. 


“ None; I believe it to be the act of the gods themselves, in pity to the non sight of the enemy during the night ; and at 2 o'clock we observed their 


prayers and tears of my poor Tone ! 


* Such things have been,” replied the old potter with solemn earnestness. | six sail of the line and six frigates. 


But his daughter seemed lees superstitious, for she smiled with @ sad scorn, 
and spoke on other topics. . 

But the young Ione, what peo can hope to do justice to her feelings when 
she found that the sacrifice would not be demanded of her’ That she was free 


to love him again, and more than all to let him see that she did, and had only | took our stations between the Brunswick and Gibraltar. At half-past 7 the 
to nurse him back to health. And yet, had need been, she would have died | sigaal, with the preparative, to tack in succession, and at fifty-eight minutes 


for him without a murmur, nor her fate been a singwlar one, for it is, with some 
few rare exceptions, the common doom of womanhood. 

In the innocent joy of her heart she went early the following morning to tel! 
the good news to her kind friend Corintha, and ask for an explanation of much 
that had puzzied her in their last interview ; but the door was fastened, and. 
as her gentle request for admittance failed to elicit any reply, she concluded | 

must be out. Such, however, was not the case; the daughter of Dibu- | 
les was too busy to be disturbed, and would not, perhaps, that every one 
should see the nature of her occupation. She was moulding a figure in clay 
from the rude sketch before her, and it was wonderful the genius she displayed 
in this strange employment. She had sat thus ever since day-break ; bat she 
put it away when evening came, and the following oes worked at it again, 
until the statute was finished, when she carried it smilingly to her father, who 
preived her ingenuity, and pot it in his furnace to harden. 

The wedding passed away as most weddings do even to thisday. The 
bride, in her love, half wondering what she could have done to merit so much 
happiness, and vowing, in the depths of her young heart, to repay it with a 
life’s devotion ; the bridegroom, proud less of imself than her; the maidens, | 
half envious, half hopeful that their turn would come soon ; and the aged, live | 
ing as it were over again their own youthful days, with the loved and lost re- 
stored by the magic power of memory and association. But the fairest and 
brightest there—aye, even than the bride herself, in all the grace of her win- 
ning and child-like beauty,—was the potter's daughter of Corinth. And it 
was strange, too; for her night-black hair was unrelieved by a single ornament, 
and her white arme, rich only in their own fauitiess symmetry, while it was 
usual on such occasions to display those treasures which were the pride of the | 
maidens of Greece. Dibutades spoke of it to his child. 

Nay, my father,” replied Corintha gently, “ have you not often said that | 
you liked me best without them !" 

“ But at such atime as this you should have dressed yourself like the 
rest.” 

“Ah! I shall never be as other girls,” returned Corintha, half sadly. And 
then she added in « gayer tone, “ You know | wae always wilful, and loved to 
have a way of my own,” 

The father's heart swelled with a fond pride as she turned away from him, 
and, with a light step and lighter laughter, went bounding down the dance. 
It might have been observed that she never wore her ornaments again. 

That Greek bridal—it was a scene for young artists to dream of and muse | 
upon, but which they may not hope to realise; a vision from the land of the | 
beautiful that fades before the cold touch of mortal inspiration. What gion- 
ous faces there were among those children of toil! What flashing eyes and 
noble forms, such as we can but fancy now! What twinkling of white feet 
when they danced! And how sweet were the glad voices which yose up in 
blessings for that happy pair! The end, however, was much {ne same as it is 
to this day, for many, even among those who had seamed the merriest there, 
went home very sad, and dreamt of ‘‘ the might Lave been !” 

Corintha sought her lonely chamber. The lofty character of her beauty had 

assed away—tho proud head was bent—the spirit broken! She knelt down 
fore the image she had moulded, and buried her white face in her hands. 
Heaven pity her! for she has played her part bravely, and kept her sad secret 
to the last. And yet the doom of the potter's daughter was no isolated one. | 
How many there are who, like her, have formed unto themselves idols of clay, 
aud wept over them! It is a common but a wild worship, which has lured away 
and broken thousands of youthful hearts. 

Corintha is said to have been the first originator of the art of design among 
the Greeks; and in the dim revealings that have come down to us of that an 
cient ang time-hallowed epoch from which sprang a gifted race of poet artists, 
as they have been justly called, who shall be certain that it is only a fable | 
The young are sure to believe us, for faith is the glorious privilege of youth 
The old may sneer and philosophise if they will, and yet even they must con- 
fess that it might have been true. For ourselves we can only say, that the 
spirit of the past has been with us! 


‘ 
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“THE GLORIOUS FIRST OF JUNE.” 


FROM THE LOG OF AN OFFICER OF THE CULLODEN, 74, ENGAGED IN THAT ME- 
MORABLE ACTION, 


Provious to the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar there is, we believe, not | course together to the north. At fifty-four minutes past 6 the Admiral made the 
any naval action of greater importance upon record than that which is com- | signal for the van to close to the centre; and at twenty minutes past 7 the signal 
aay known by the title of “ The glorious First of June.” And however | to come to the wind on the larboard tack, and to form the line of battle ; the ene- 

ous critics may cavil at frequent repetitions of accounts of great naval | my’s fleet being then in a compact line to leeward, drawn up in good order, 
victories long gone by, as being comparatively uninteresting to the general | aud very near each other; the centre bearing N. by W..,, about five miles dis- 
reader, who it is true can consult the pages of history for such information as | tant,—the wind S. by W. At filty-eight minutes past 7 the Admiral made the 
he may require ote | them ; yet to the professional man—to the young, | signal that he meant to pass through the enemy’s line, and engage them to lee. 


fast 


ardent, and aspiring naval officer, eager to seize and make the most of every 


means and opportunity of improving hunself in knowledge of his profession— | was made for each ship to prepare for, and to steer for and engage her opponent 
the minute details of such engagements, which history does not supply, appear | in the enemy’s line 


to be not only the very best auxiliaries to his studies, but at the same time cal- 
culated to excite emulation anda laudable desire to attain eminence in the ho- 
nourable ta aap he has adopted. 

The following details of the battle of “ The glorious First of June,” derive 
& peculiar interest from the fact that they are copied from the log of an officer | 
engaged in that memorable naval victory; and who, with the characteristic 
coolness of a British sailor amidst the din of battle, appears to have noted | 
down with accuracy every occurrence that came under his observation at the 
vey moment it took place. 

t seems that from the commencement of the war of the French Revolution 
to the year 1794 especially, our commerce was much annoyed, and our mer- 
chant shipping had sustained great loss, from great activity on the part of the 
frigates, sloops of war, privateers, and such like light-armed cruisers of the 
enemy. But in the year just named it appears that increased vigilance was 
adopted on our part, with a view not only to prevent the recurrence of similar | 
depredations for the future, but to retaliate likewise with effect upon the enemy ; 
and for that purpose a ‘* Channel Fleet,” of twenty-five sail of the line and 
eight frigates, was placed under the command of Earl Howe. With this fleet | 
his lordship set sail from Plymouth Sound on a cruise, on the 2d of May, 1794. | 
Nothing material appears to have occurred to the fleet, beyond the taking of | 
one or two insignificant prizes, and the seeing of several vessels on fire, sup- 

osed to have been set fire to by the enemy, until the 20th of May, when in | 
atitude 47 deg. 54 min. N., longitude 6 deg. 41 min. W., they fell in with and | 
spoke H. M. ship Southampton, who informed them that a French fleet, of 
twenty-four sail of the line and six frigates, were at sea; and at the same | 





on different tacks ; and at half-past 







2 Lord 
to take suitable stations for their mutual suppo ; 
arriving up withthem. At 8 o'clock r.m. observed 


engaging the enemy. Formed the line, nal, a 
- our (the Culloden) station in the pa Ny dee the 








ship, then coming down on our starboard-quarter, was one of the 
three-dechers, and that she was in great distress, having lost her mizen-mast, 





| ing towards us, within musket-shot, and expected that she was going to rake 
| astern of us, and rake her w th several broadsides ; after which there was only 


| and main-yards and starboard topgallant yard-arm. Tbe Orion was now very 


| past 3 the enemy's fleet was much disabled, and dispersed to leeward of ours. 


| coming down in the Queen Charlotte relieved us, and we then began again 


and being drove out Of her own line by one of our ships. She was then stand- 
us We got ready for receiving her, but observed ber fall athwart a ship 
two or three vollies of musketry heard. Our Admiral then made the signal to 

ts to windward of us, distant about five miles, then consisting of twenty- 


On the morning of the 29:n May, at daylight, the enemy's fleet was observed 
in sight, distant &ve or six miles to windward, on the starboard tack, and form- 
ing the line of battle, under an easy sail. Lord Howe then made the signal, 
at twenty minotes past 4.4. «, to form the line as most convenient, and we 


past, the van, centre, and part of the rear having complied with the signal, that 
to engage and pass between the enemy's fine, tor obtaining the weather-gage, 
was made. We counted our line, and observed that the Audacious was missing. 
At 4 quarter past 8 the enemy's rear began firing at our van. At 9 tacked into 
our station; the enemy's fleet veering in succession, and forming on the lar- 
board tack. At half-past 10 the van of both fleets engaging,—counted twenty- 
five sail in their line. At half-past 12 signal to tack in succession, and pass 
between the enemy's line, to obtain the weather-gage, and repeated several 
times. At half-past 1 observed that several of our headmost ships had tacked, 
and were running down the enemy's line to leeward, engaging very warmly. 
At this time saw the Cesar slacking her fire, and falliwg fast to leeward; the 
Queen keeping her wind, and engaging the enemy very closely in passing 
them. The Queen Charlotte, followed by the Bellerophon and Leviathan, pass- 
ing between the fifth and sixth ships in the rear of the enemy’s line; the enemy 
veering to succour their disabled ships,—many of them much disabled, and 
their topmasts shot away. At half-past 2 ships ahead of us missed stays. 
Missed stays ourselves, and veered ship; hauled up for the enemy’s rear, and 
began to engage as we passed. Backed mizen topsail, hauled up for one of 
the enemy's ships, luffed under his stern, and raked him. Shot away his fore 


near us, on the larboard tack, coming down, as if to attack the ship we had just 
raked. We ceased firing, lest our shot should strike the Orion, and that ship 
shot past the Frenchman, and got raked herself. We then bore up to keep 
our station, and to comply with the signal to tack again in succession. At half- 


We tacked, per signal, for a general chase, and saw the Queen to leeward dis- 
abled. Wore, in compliance with the signal to close round the Admiral, and 
come to the wind in succession on the starboard tack. The enemy by this time 
collected, and was standing to cover the ship the Culloden and Orion had 
engaged, forming the line, and engaging as they passed to leeward, many of 
them appearing much disabled in their masts and rigging; our fleet keeping 
away to the assistance of the Queen and the Invincible. At half-past 5 the 
firing ceased, and our fleet, per signal, formed to windward of the enemy, on 
the larboard tack and line of bearing, in two divisions. Employed knotting 
and splicing the rigging, and repairing shot-holes in our sides. 

The morning of the 30th May commenced with very thick and hazy weather, 
and we could only get sight of the enemy at times. Observed several English 

un-carriages float past us, and supposed some ship to have bursted her guns. 
feard several guns to leeward, but could see nothing of the enemy’s fleet. The 
Admiraj then made the interrogatory signal, to know what ships were in a con- 
dition to renew the action, when the Cesar and the Bellerophon answered in 
the negative, and the remainder of the fleet in the affirmative. 

The 31st of May was also very thick weather at first, but cleared up about 
noon; and we then saw the enemy’s fleet in a line to leeward, on the larboard 
tack, distant about three leagues. Our fleet made sail, and bore down for them, 
and at fifty minutes past 3 p. m., when arrived within about four miles of them, 
formed, per signal, in order of battle, on the larboard line of bearing, the enemy 
forming their line on the larboard tack. We counted twenty-six sail in their 
line, six frigates, and two brigs. (Between the 29th and this day four sail 
joined them, and they sent three disabled ones away.) At ten minutes past 5 
still edging down to leeward towards them, and at 6 r. m. the Admiral made 
the signal for the van to prepare to engage the van, the centre the centre, and 
rear the rear of the enemy. ‘lhe enemy’s fleet was then to leeward, distant 
about five miles. At8 p.m. the Phaeton hailed us, and said that the Com- 
mander-in-chief meant to carry foresail, single-reefed topsails, jib, and main 
topmast stay-sail, for the ensuing night, and would wish us to carry the same 
if possible. On our inquiring for the Audacious, Captain Bentick said that she 
had taken possession of a French three-decker, and that a 74, the Latona, had 
gone down between our fleet and the enemy's. 

The glorious first of June, 1794, fell on Sunday, and the morning was ushered 
in with tresh breezes, southerly, and rather hazy. At daylight our gallant tars 
| saw the eneiny’s fleet, bearing from N.N.W. to N.E., distant about five miles. 
| They were much extended, and on the larboard tack. The British fleet bore 
| up for them on the larbord line of bearing. At eighteen minutes past 4 a. m. 
the Commander-in-Chief having observed that the ships ahead and in the van 
had forereached upon the centre, made the signal to close to the centre ; and 
| at half-past 4 made the signal to close to the van. At ten minutes past 5 al- 
tered course together, per signal, tothe N. W., and at 48 minutes past 6 altered 


ward, and likewise for the van to close to the centre, and at 8 a. M, the signal 


At 9, to execute the preceding signal, put the helm up, 
and steered away for our opponent. At ten minutes past 9 the Commander- 
in-Chief made our signal to make more sale, and we accordingly set the jib 
and maintopmast staysail. At a quarter past 9 the Invincible hailed us, and 
informed us we were out of our station. We answered that our signal was out 
on board the Commander-in-Chief to make more sale. Stood on until ar- 
riving up with the Barfleur, when Admiral Bowyer hailed and told us not 
to keep between him and the ememy, lest he should fire into us, to whom we 
made the same reply as the Invincible, but hauled up the foresail, and backed 
the main and mizen topsails, to let him go ahead, he having his mizen topsai| 
aback. At this time we observed the van of our fleet engaging the van of the 
enemy, which then bore N. W., distant from us about three-qnarters of a mile ; 
the rest of the fleet engaging as they closed. ‘The enemy’s shot was then 
striking and going over us, but we could not come to engage because of the 
Gibraltar being inour way. The signal being then made to engage closer, and 
to make more sail, we set the foresail, bore down near the enemy's line, and be- 
gan to engage the ship of the French Commander-in-Chief; but Earl Howe 


with an 80-gun ship. At 10 o'clock the signal was made for a close engage- 
ment, and we edged away to comply with it. By this time all our ships were 
in action. Shortly aftera close engagement began we observed that the ship 
we were engaging was totally dismasted; and a quarter-past 10 we observed 
that several of the enemy's ships were dismasted. By half-past 10 we had 
broke their line, which threw them into general confusion, and observed their 
van bear up. We just then saw the Queen Charlotte with her fore and main 


Brunswick. ~ At half:past 8 the Bellerophon hailed us, and informed us’ | the 
ae 





half a cable’s length astern of us. At five minutes three 
signal, to stay by abe prizes. - wo ave Op, pee 
The enemy finding it impossible to cover their disabled ships without bring: 
on another action, edged away about a point from the wind, under fore eg 
topsails. At half-past five firing had ceased generally, and the Admiral made 
si to take possession of prizes. In the E. N. E. we observed one of the 
ships get into the line under her spritsail. We then bore down to 
ef two of the enemy's ships which two frigates had got in tow 
them into the line, but we fired several shots at them, 
fick Passed asse the Gibraltar and Alfred, who had 
was at this time abont th J onc =o \ pene + ca 
nt three miles to leewar fas possib 
The Admiral made the signal to reca!l “iste ee, shige Cad rcboard 
We hauled up for the fleet again, and made the signal that the enemy’s shi , 
were not secured, as did the Ramillies also. The Admiral then made the a 
nal again to take possession of prizes. We fired several shots at the ships we 
first attem to cut off, but it was too late, they being then drifted too near 
their own fleet to succeed in cutting them off ; observed them get into the ene. 
my’s line. We then bore up to take of another, and the barge was 
sent on board of ber; she was discovered to be going down very fast, the water 
being then upto the orlop beams. We hoisted all our boats, as did the Alfred 
to endeavour to save the crew, but before we could effect it she unfortunately 
went down, and between three and four hundred souls perished ; we, however 
got on board the Captain, his son, and one hundred and nine of the crew. — 
Saw a number of people floating on the wreck, the boats of the fleet assisting in 
picking them up; received a number of the wounded on board that were saved 
on the wreck, and observed a cutter bear down likewise to their assistance.— 
We now took possession of six prizes, all line-of-battle ships ; different ships 
took them in tow: hauled up and rejoined the fleet, and brought to, mainto 
to the mast; on board the Galloden there were only two seamen killed, and 
Lieutenant Tristram Whitter and fourteen seamen wounded. The fleet and 
prizes arrived in England on the 13th of June, 1794. 
List of the French Ships taken and sunk on the Ist of June, 1794. 








which obli 
taken 


Ships’ Names.’ Guns. Taken or Sunk. Killed. Wounded. 
Le Sans Parei! 84 Taken. 260 126 eee 
Le Juste “0 Ditto. 100 145 
7 queobin 80 Sunk. oo ee Not a Man saved 
e Vengeur 74 Ditto. ve ve 320 Meu drow " 
L’Amer que 74 Taken. 134 110 wan 
L’ Achille 74 Ditto 36 30 
L Impetueux 74 Ditto. 100 75 
Le Northumberland 14 Ditto. 60 100 
690 580 
English Line-of-Battle on the Ist of June, 1794. 
Frigates. Ships. Guns. Commanders.” 
Cesar tt] Capt. A. J. P. Molloy 
hs ) ) \ Rear-Ad. Gardner 
Phaeton Queen 96 ( Capt. J. Hutt 
Russe}! 74 » Paine 
Valiant i4 » Pringle 
No . { Vice-Ad. Sir A. Hood 
Aquillon R!. George 110 ( Capt. J. Domett 
Invincible 74 »» F. Pakenham 
Orion 74 » J T Duckworth 
Majestic 74 » C. Cotton 
Leviathan 7 » H.S. Conway 
Venus Bellerophon 74 | Rear-Ad. Paisley 


( Capt. W. Ho 
4 Admiral! Ear} Riwe 
~ Capt. Sir R. Curtis 
» Sir A. 8. Douglass 


Southampton Q. Charlotte 110 


Marlborough 74 Z George Berkiey 
a \ Admiral Graves 
Comet Rl. Sovereign 110 ( Capt. H. Nicholls 
Ramillies 74 » J. Hervey 
Tremendous 74 », J. Pigott 
Alfred 74 » J. Bazely 
Montague 74 »» J. Montague 
Brunswick 74 » HL. Keny 
Rattler (cut.) Culioden 74 J. Schomberg 
Gibraltar 80 nit T. Mackenzie 
. { Rear-Ad. Bowyer 
Barfleur 98 ( Capt. Collingwood 
Glory 98 J. Elphinstone 


\ Rear-Ad. Caldwell 


Pegasus Impregnable 98 { Capt. G. B. Westcott 
Defence 74 +» TT. Gambier 
25 Thunderer 74 A. Bertie 
2066 
French Line-of-Battle on the Ist of June, 1794. 

Frigates Ships. Guns. Frigates. Ships. Guns, 
Le Courrier L/Amerique 74 L’ Achille 4 
La Diligent« Le Mont Blanc 7 Le Vengeur 74 

L’indomptable 74 L’Assemblee Le Northumberland 7 
Le Terrible 112 L’ Entreprenant of 
L’Atalante L’Impetueux 74 La Bellone Le Sans Pareil S4 
Le Mucius 74 Le Gasparin 74 
La Gentille L’Eole 74 Le Scipion ~ 
Le Tourville 74 Le Precieux Le Montagnard 74 
Le Jean Bart Le Pelletrier 74 Le Convention 74 
Le Tyrannicide 74 Le Republicain 112 
Le Jemmappes 74 Le Neptune 74 
Le Thames Le Juste 80 26 LaRevolutionnaire 112 
La Montagne 112 pa 
La Proserpine Le Jacobin 80 2114 





The numbers of the killed and wounded on board the British fleet, in all, is 
stated to have been 237 seamen, and 44 marines, killed ;—and 677 seamen, 
and 111 marines, wounded. Total killed, 28) ; ditto wounded, 788. These 
numbers include the whole of the casualties in our fleet, in the three actions, 
of which an account is given in the preceding pages. While by the return of 
the six French line-of-battle ships taken, there appears to have been the large 
number of 690 killed, and 580 wounded, in those ships alone. This seems out 
of all proportion greater than the loss on board our fleet ; and it is reasonable 
to suppose, that the loss of killed and wounded on board the remainder of the 
French fleet which escaped, and of which therefore no account can be given, 
must have been nearly in the same proportion. It will be observed, by the re- 
turn of the lines-of-battle, that the disparity of force was not great, the French 
having only one line-of-battle ship and four frigates more than the British ; but 
the principal superiority of force inthe French fleet was, that their ships were 
much better manned, which seems to have been invariably the case during the 
last war. Our 74’s in the action of “ The glorious First of June,” had only a 
complement of 600 men each. 





SPORTING IN INDIA. 


(Resumed from a former number.) 

On reaching the open country our party broke up. My brother and the two 
younger civilians, whose leave had nearly expired, were obliged to return direct 
to Dharwar. But E , having some business to transact in the district, resolv- 
ed to return by a circuitous route through a part of the country abounding with 
game; and I, being for the present a free man, gladly accepted of his invita- 
tion to accompany him. 

E , being a civilian of some standing, travels with a retinue becoming his 
rank, and, although our party is now reduced to two, our followers on the line 
of march still present an imposing appearance. We have three tents—the mess- 
tent, carried by a camel, and two smaller tents, which we use as sleeping-apart- 
ments, carried by two bullocks each. A fine old elephant named Anack, which 
we have borrowed from a neighbouring Rajah, with his mahout or driver, and 
another attendant, leads the procession. He is followed by four thoroughbred 


Arab horses, each attended by his groom and grass-cutter, with their wives and 








| children. Then come the camel and tent bullocks, a squadron of native ponies, 


or tattoos, loaded with baggage and trophies of the chase, and some dozen 
coolies, bearing our beds, camp-furniture, and cowrie-baskets. The rear is 
brought up by a host of native servants, tent-pitchers, and nondescript camp- 
followers of every age and sex, occasionally intermixed with jugglers, snake- 





topmasts gone; and the Defence and Marlborough dismasted. We had just 


charmers, and{dancing-girls, who join us at the various villages, in hopes of 


time was observed one large sail to windward and two to leeward. The feet | ceased firing, lest our shot should strike the Queen Charlotte. At half-past 12} being allowed to exhibit at the next halting-place for the amusement of the 


thereupon cleared for action ; but did not fall in with the enemy on that day 
The morning of the 2\st was hazy, with rain, and at daylight a strange frigate | 
was observed to windward of the fleet, and several other vessels, supposed to 
be merchantinen, cight or nine of which were on fire. On the 23rd the fleet 
saw several strange sail, and observed a frigate set fire to a strange brig. At | 
the same time a cutter was seen standing to the W.N.W., with a red flag at 
har mast-head. She fired & gun, upon which the fleet hoisted French colours, | 
when the cutter struck. Nothing material appears to have occurred from the | 
23rd until the 28th May, on which day at 8 o'clock a m., the fleet being then 
in latitude 47 deg. 31 min. N., longitude l4deg. 19 min. W., about 125 leagues 
from Ushant, the signal was made by one of the advanced frigates, and re- 
peated by the Admirals of the fleet, of having discovered a strange fleet; and | 
at 9 a.m. it was known to be the enemy's fleet. They were to windward, in 
the S.W., the wind blowing strong from that quarter, with a heavy sea. The | 
Feat ton, of which from twenty-five to thirty sail were counted, were ob- } 
served for some time coming down in loose order, «. se 
that they had the British fleet within view Admieal Lee pay ronnie 
signal for a general chase, and likewise for the detached ‘squadron to harass 
the enemy's rear, in order to give an opportunity to bring on a general action. | 
At 2 p.m. observed the detached squadron, consisting of four sail of the line, 


commanded by Kear-Admiral Paisley, engage the enemy's rear, as they passed 


| 
' 


| 


| serving their fire for the Queen Charlotte. 


| the encmy’s ships, and found 1 


the Admiral made our signal to pass within hail. Bore down accordingly, and 
went under his stern, cheered, and received cheers from Earl Hove. He hailed | 
us, and told us to go to the assistance of the Marlborough, who had her jack 
flying on the stump of here foremast. We bore up in compliance with this or- 
der, but observing our signal continued out, we hauled up egain to speak the 
Queen Charlotte, when the Admiral said it was his directions that we should 
form in line of battle astern of him, on account of the Le Amerique and Le Re- 
publicain having left their van, and were then coming up astern, evidently re- 
We wore and engaged the three 
decker, Le Republicain, but one of their frigates then took her in tow, and 
towed her into their own line. Wore again, formed astern of the Alfred, and | 
engaged two of the enemy's ships, who made off. Atl o'clock Pp. M. we counted 
iat ten of them were totally dismasted, two three 
deeked ships with only their foremasts standing, and that one line-of-battle ship 
was sunk in action,—not a man saved,—and twelve or thirteen formed ina line 
to leeward, many of which appeared much disabled. Several of the enemy's ships 
now hauled down the national colours, and cheered us in passing them. At 2 
o'clock P. Mw. we observed the Queen to leeward, with her mainmast gone, towed 
by the Phaeton frigate, engaging the enemy as they passed to leeward of her 
they bearing up, and making off as fast as their disabled state would permit.— 
At half-past two the foremast of the Royal George fell over her side, about 








Burrah-sahiks. And the whole are under the charge of E ‘'s two Peons, 
or armed followers, who are distinguished from other servants, by wearing an 
embroidered shoulder-belt with a large silver breastplate. The duties of a Peon 
are very similar to those of a Highland Chieftain’s henchman of former days ; 
he attends his master on all occasions, carries his spare gun in hunting, scours 
the country in quest of game, acts as his confidential messenger, and, on ap- 
proaching a village, runs before him, proclaiming his titles and shouting his 
praises. He is generally a fine, handsome fellow, and as consequential as a 
Highland piper. 

In the cyes of an European, it must appear strange and even absurd, to see 
two young men, in weather-stained garments, leather leggings, and battered 
hunting-caps, moving about the country with suc h a retinue of followers as I 
have enumerated. But the customs of the country, the nature of the climate, 
and the prejudices of the natives, which oblige them to close their doors against 
all Christians and other Kafers, render a large number of followers absolutely 
necessary to ensure any thing like comfort on a march in India. 

A military man may, and generally does, travel with only a small tent, in 
which he has hardly room to turn, one horse, a single bullock to carry his bag- 
gage, three -oolies bearing his bed and cowrte-baskets, and two native servants, 
besides the horsekeeper and grass-cutter. But with this, the very smallest 
number of attendants a traveller can have, he is exposed to many discomforts. 
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1843. 

e must either accompany his people in their slow march, of some two miles 
= hour ; or if he chooses to ride on to the halting-place, he must sit for seve- 
yal hours under a tree, exposed to heat and dust, the attacks of ants, cent es, 
and mosquitoes, and the intrusive curiosity of a host of gaping natives. en 
his is exhausted, he may amuse himself, and improve his already 
painfully good appetite, by rubbing down and dressing his horse till the bag- 
gage arrives, and then he must wait at least another hour before the tent is 
pitched and breakfast prepared. Add to this, that if his single horse happens 
to fall lame, he is obliged to trudge along the hot dusty roads on foot ; that 
owing to the scantiness of his baggage, he is unable to carry either wine or beer 
—the latter being considered almost a necessary of life in India—and is there- 
fore obliged to stint himself to a very small allowance of brandy-and-water, 
hardly strong enough to kill the animalcule ; and that, in spite of the utmost 
economy, he sometimes runs short even of this, and you have some of the dis- 
comforts resulting from a scanty train of followers. 

In the travelling camp of a rich civilian, the case is widely different, every 
luxury is there; and in the heart of the jungles you find as many comforts and 
have as good attendants as you could desire in the best-regulated house. 

Immediately after dinner our mess-tent is struck and sent on during the night 
to the next halting-ground, with a set of servants appointed for this duty. After 
smoking our hookah and sipping our coffee, we retire, each to his own little 






came to exhibit their tricks in front of the tent, were inferior to some I 
have seen at the Presidency ; but several of their feats were new to me, and 
sufficiently curious. 


sword, lashed to the back of his neck, 90 as to stand upright, threw a summer- 
set backwards and aligted on his feet, withvut allowing the point of the sword 
te touch the ground. To do this on a sandy soil without any spring-board re- 
quired some muscle: he then, with a sword and shield in his Gan s, jumped 
head foremost through the loop of a rope not more than eighteen inches wide, 
which was held by two men in a square form, as high as their heads, turned 


hands. A boy then climbed to the top of a pole about forty feet high, supported 
| by shrouds descending at an angle of forty-five degrees, and having doubled up 


friction of the rope, he got astride upon one of the shrouds, let go his hold, and 
slid down to the bottom with fearful rapidity, holding his arms aloft, and trusting 
entrely to his balance to keep him upright on his narrow seat. the grace, and 
apparent ease, with which he accomplished this difficult feat were truly wonder- 
ful. People were, of couse, stationed with a blanket to receive him, and break 
his fall when he reached the bottom ; otherwise the velocity with which he de- 





tent, where we find a comfortable bed and dressing apparatus prepared. And | 
next morning at daybreak, after another cup of hot coffee, we mount our 

horses, and canter on to the next stage, where we find a large roomy tent | 
pitched, carpets spread, tables lald out with books and writin -materials, clean | 
clothes and bathing materials prepared, and our well-groomed horses fresh and | 
ready for any work we may have during the day. Having bathed and refreshed | 
ourselves, breakfast is the cry, and, at the word, a host of obsequious natives 
appear, bearing curries and pillaws, eggs, omelets, dried fish, sardines, and 
venison cutlets; claret, green tea, and coffee, iced water and fruit, and other 
luxuries which none but an Indiaw breakfast can boast. By the time breakfast 
is finished, and the fragrant hookeh discussed, the followers have arrived, and | 
the remainder of the camp is pitched ; and thus wo move along, by easy stages, | 
enjoying healthful exercise with constant change of scene, and finding every | 
thing as comfortable and well arranged, as if the tents had never been moved. | 

Another important advantage of travelling with a civilian is this, that being 
looked upon in the light of a Rajah, every man, woman, and child in the district | 
is the humble and willing slave of ‘‘ His Mightiness.” If he be a sportsman— | 
and few young civilians in India are not—the shikarees of the different villages, 
hearing of his approach are almost sure to have a tiger, a sounder of wild hog, 
or some other large gamne marked down previous to his arrival : and a word to 
the obsequious Ameldar ensures the services of every male inhabitant of the 
village to act as beaters. And so we travel in princely style, receiving homage | 
from the dignitaries of each village, and finding bears, tigers, and wild hog, 
awaiting the Burrah-sahil's pleasure at almost every stage. 

April 20th.—We are encamped to-day near a village with an unpronounce- 
able name, fortified with mud walls, after the manner of Mahratta villages in 
general, and containing a handsome Pagoda. EE—— having some business to | 
transact here, was received in his official capacity by the Ameldar and other 
leading men of the place. Just before we reached the entrance of the village 
we saw them approaching, mounted on little punchy ponies, smothered in 
gaudy trappings, and having their tails dyed of a bright pink colour. They 
were preceded by a band of native musicians, playing upon horns and tomtoms, 
and other barbarous instruments, and accompanied by servants bearing brazen 
dishes, filled with fruit and flowers, and a few rupees, intended as the offering, 


scended was so great that his legs must have been fractured. On examining 
the antelope-skin, which served him for a saddle, I found that it was nearly cut 
through by the friction of the rope. 

The jugglers and snake-charmers exhibited their usual tricks, but did not 
perform any feat particularly worthy of notice. 

While on the subject of snake-charmers, I shall, with the reader's permis- 
poe fo an extract from a later part of my journal, relating to these curious 
peo e. 

fe had an argument the other day as to whether the snake-charmers of In- 
dia extract the fangs of the snakes which they exhibit or not. I, myself, believe 


| that the fangs are in general extracted; but 1 can vouch for one instance at 


least, where one of these men not only exhibited a snake without extracting 
his fangs, but was at length bitten, and fell a victim to his temerity. 

When I was on General D ‘s staff at Trichinopoly, there was.a dry well 
in the garden which was the favourite haunt of snakes, and in which I shot se- 
veral. One morning I discovered a large cobracapella at the bottom of this 
well, basking in the sun ; but while I ran to fetch my gun, some of the native 
servants began to pelt him with stones, and drove him into his hole among the 
brickwork. I therefore sent for the snake-charmers to get him out. Two of 
these worthies having arrived, we lowered them into the well by means of a 





rope ; one of them (after performing sundry incantations and sprink!ing himself | 


and his companion with ashes, prepared from the dung of a sacred cow) began 
to play a shrill, monotonous ditty upon a pipe, ornamented with shells, brass 
rings, and beads; while the other stood on one side of the snake's hole, holding 
a rod, furnished at one end with a horse-hair noose. 

At first, the suake, who had been considerably bullied before he took refuge 
in his hole, was deaf to the notes of the charmer ; but, after half an hour's con- 


ously slipped over it and drawn tight, and we hoisted up the men, dangling 
their snake in triumph. Having carried him to an open space of ground, they 
released him from the noose. ‘The enraged snake immediately made a rush at 
the bystanders, putting to flight a crowd of native servants, who had assembled 
to witness the sport. The snake-charmer, tapping him on the tail with a 
switch, induced him to turn upon himself; and at the same moment sounding 


without which no native ever presumes to approach a superior. Half the popu- | his pipe, the snake coiled himself up, raised his head, expanded his hood, and 


lation of the village followed at their heels, shouting with delight at beholding 
so grand a spectacle ; and altogether, there was noise, dust, and confusion 
enough to render the procession quite imposing. 

On meeting, both parties came to a halt, the music ceased, and the sleek, 
well-fed Brahmins, dismounting from their equally well-fed steeds, approached 
E with the most profound salaams ; vying with each other in the fervour 
of their welcomes, and humbly craving his acceptance of their unworthy offer- 
ings. 

Saving politely replied to their high-flown compliments, and laid his hand 
upon each of their gifts—a ceremony which is considered quite equivalent to 
accepting them, and when there are rupees in the case, even more satisfactory | 
to the donor—E begged the obsequious functionaries to remount. This, 
after some remonstrance, and a great many apologies, they were persuaded to 
do. The two Peons ran before their master’s horse, vruclaiming his titles, 
shouting his praises, and commanding the populace, on pain of death, to make 
way for the Burrah-sahi) !—the invincible !—the mirror of justice !—the re- 
dresser of wrongs '!—the protector of the oppressed!—and the terror of wild | 
beasts and evil-doers ! !—The musicians again sounded their discordant instru- 
ments ; the mob rent the air with acclamations, the fat Brahmins nodded their | 
heads approvingly, and grunted forth their assent to each eulogium pronounced 
by the bawling Peons ; and thus escorted we rode slowly through the dusty 
bazaar till we made our exit at the opposite gate of the village. Here we 
found our tent pitched, and E—— right glad to escape from the barbarous 
pageantry, and fulsome flattery of an Indian welcome, dismissed his fawning 
escort, with many civil speeches for their polite attention. 

Our first cate was to summon Bussapa, the prineipal Shzkaree of the village 
—more generally known, in this district, by his well-earned title of the “ Tiger- 
slayer.” He is the most noted hunter of the southern Mahratta country, and 
wears upon his breast several silver medals, rewards given by government for 
feats of valour performed in the destruction of notorious tigers. Most of his 
family have fallen victims to these formidable animals; his last remaining son 
was killed by one within the last two months, and he himself has made several 
extraordinary escapes; but his firm belief in predestination makes him blind to 
all danger, and each succeeding casualty among the members of his family 
only tends to strengthen the feeling of mortal hatred with which he regards the 
whole feline race, and renders him more daring in his almost daily encounters 
with them. 

The following anecdote, related by my Brother, affords a striking instance 
of this man's extraordinary presence of mind, and determined courage. I give 
it as I find it noted down in his journal. 

‘‘ Bussapa, a shikaree of the ‘Lingyat caste, with whom I am well acquaint- 
ed, was sent for, by the headman of a village, to destroy a tiger which had 
carried off a number of cattle. He came, and having ascertained the brute’s 
usual haunts, fastened a bullock near the edge of a ravine which he frequented, 
and quietly seated himself beside it, protected only by a small bush. Soon 
after sunset the ‘tiger appeared, killed the bullock, and was glutting himself 
with the blood, when Bussapa, thrusting his long matchlock through the bush, 
fired and wounded him severely. The tiger half rose, but being unable to see 
his assailant, on account of the intervening bush, dropped again upon his prey 
with a sullen growl, Bussapa was kneeling within three paces of him, com- 
pletely defenceless ; he did not even dare to reload, for he well knew that the 
slightest movement, on his part, would be the signal for his immediate destruc- 
tion: his bare knees were pressed upon gravel, but he dared not venture to 
shift his uneasy position. Ever and anon, the tiger as he lay with his glaring 
eyes fixed upon the bush, uttered his hoarse growl of anger; his hot breath 
absolutely blew upon the cheek of the wretched man, yet still he moved not. 

‘“‘ The pain of his cramped position increased every moment—suspense be- 
came almost intolerable ; but the motion of a limb, the rustling of a leaf would 
have been death. Thus they remained, the man and the tiger watching each 

other’s motions ; but even in this fearful situation, his presence of mind never 
forsook the noble fellow. He heard the gong of the village strike each hour 
of that fearful night, that seemed to him an ‘eternity, and yet he lived.’ The 








tormenting mosquitoes swarmed round his face, but he dared not brush them 


off. That fiendlike eye met his whenever he ventured a glance towards the 


horrid spell that bound him, and a hoarse growl grated on the stillness of the | 


night, as a passing breeze stirred the leaves that sheltered him. Hours rolled 
on, and his powers of endurance were wellnigh exhausted ; when, at length, 
the welcome streaks of light, shot up from the eastern horizon. On the ap- 
proach of day the tiger rose and stalked away with a sulky pace to a thicket at 
some distance ; and then the stiff and wearied Bussapa felt that, he was safe. 
One would have thought that, after such a night of suffering, he would have 
been too thankful for fis escape, to venture on any further risk. But the va- 
liant Bussapa was not so easily diverted from his purpose : as soon as he had 
stretched his cramped limbs and restored the checked circulation, he reloaded 
his matchlock, and coolly proceeded to finish his work. With his match light- 
ed, he advanced close to the tiger, lying ready to receive him ; and shot him 
dead, by a ball in the forehead, while in the act of charging. 

** If this does not show courage, nerve, and coolness, I know not what does. 
Many will, I dare say, doubt the truth of the story—! can only say that I firmly 
believe it. I heard it from the man’s own lips the very day the circumstance 
oecurred ; and from his manner of relating the story—from his well-known 
character for determined bravery—which Pawe repeatedly seen put to the 
test,—and from other corroborating testimony, 1 give it full credence.” 

From Bussap2 we learn that the country in this neighbourhood abounds with 
large game, and that we have arrived at a propitious moment. He has for the 
tast three days been upon the trail of a family of wandering tigers, that have 
killed a number of cattle lately ; and he gives us good hopes of being able to 
= them down for to-morrow. If any man in the world can do so, Bassapa 
is the man. 


In the afternoon a troop of strolling tumblers, jugglers, and snake-charmers, 


appeared about to strike ; but, instead of doing so, he remained in the same 
position, as if fascinated by the music, darting out his slender forked tongue, 
and following with his head the motion of the man’s knee, which he kept mov- 
ing from side to side, within a few inches of him, as if tempting him to bite. No 
sooner did the music cease, than the snake darted forward with such fury, that 
it required great agility on the part of the man to avoid him, and immediately 
made off as fast as he could go. The sound of the pipe, however, invariably 
made him stop, and obliged him to remain in an upright position as long as the 
man continued to play. 

After repeating this experiment several times, we placed a fow! within his 
reach, which he instanly darted at and bit. The fowl screamed at the mo- 
ment he was struck, but ran off and began picking among his companions as 
if nothing had happened. I pulled out my watch to note how long the venom 
took to operate. 

In about half a minute, the comb and wattles of the fow! began to change 
from a red to a livid hue, and were soon nearly black, but no other symptom 
was apparent ; in two minutes it began to stagger, was seized with strong con- 
vulsions, fell to the ground, and continued to struggle violently till it expired, 
exactly three minutes and a half after it had been bitten. On plucking the fowl, 
we found that it had merely been touched on the extreme point of the pinion ; 
the wound, not larger than the puncture of a needle. was surrounded by a livid 
spot, but the remainder of the body, with the exception of the comb and wattles, 





learned that the coachman (a half-caste) had eaten it. 

The charmer now offered to show us his method of catching snakes. and 
seizing the reptile (about five feet long) by the point of the tail with his left 
hand, he slipped the right hand along the body with the swiftness of lightning, 
and grasped him by the throat wtth his finger and thumb, held him fast, and 
forced him to open his jaws and display his poisonous fangs. Having now 
gratified my curiosity, | proposed that the snake should be destroyed, or at least 
that his fangs might be extracted—an operation easily performed with a pair of 
forceps; but the snake being a remarkably fine one, the charmer was unwilling 
to extract his teeth, as the operation sometimes proves fatal; and begged so 
hard to be allowed to keep him as he was, that f at last suffered him to put 
him in a basket and carry him off. After this, he frequently brought the snake 
to the house to exhibit him, and still with his fangs entire, as I ascertained by 
personal inspection, but so tame that he handled him freely, and apparently 
without fear of danger. 

On my return to Trichinopoly, after an absence of some weeks, I inquired 
for my friend the snake-charmer, and learnt that he was dead, having been 
bitten by this identical snake. I afterwards had another snake chasssed est of 
the same well, but took care to put him to death immediately. 

As an instance of the extraordinary rapidity with which the venom of the 
cobra-capella acts upon the human frame, I must here mention an anecdote 
related to me by an officer in India. His regiment, a native one, were on the 
line of march one morning before daylight, when a sepoy of his company asked 
leave to “ fall out,” saying that he had ron a thorn into his foot, and that it 
pained him so much as to make him feel faint. The poor fellow sat down by 
the roadside, and in less than a quarter of an hour, he was a corpse. The sur- 
geon on examining the body, pronounced the wound in the foot, which the unfor- 
tunate man had mistaken for the prick of a thorn, to be the bite of a cobra-ca- 
pella. 


April 22d.—While sitting at breakfast this morning, a messeoger arrived 
with the welcome intelligence that the indefatigable Bussapa had marked 
down four tigers and two bears, and surrounded them in a nulleh within six 
miles of ourcamp. We immediately mounted old Anack, with a goodly sup- 
ply of rockets and fireworks in the howdah, and proceeded to the place. 

On reaching the ground, we found the nullah closely guarded by some fifty 
well-armed Mahrattas, and learned that just before our arrival a fight had taken 
place between a tiger and one of the bears, who had made off to the hills with 
a broken head. The others had not moved, and we immediately commenced 
| beating. 

The elephant was posted on a bank directly over the pass into one of the 





stronghold, and our position commanded it in every direction. 

After half an hour's tedious suspense, the cry of the beaters came shrilly 
echoing up the ravine, and signals were made that the tigers were afoot. Every 
rustle was now watched with breathless anziety—the heavy tread of some 
animal was heard approaching. 

The elephant trumpeted; and next moment, from under a tangled mass of 
creepers, appeared the grissly muzzle of an old bear, taking a precautionary 
yeep before he ventured to expose his whole person. Fortunately for poor 
Brew, there was nobler game at hand; 4 hearty malediction, for intruding 
himself when not wanted, was the only reception he met with, and away he 
bundled, with most uncouth activity, down a prosgrese bank, completely 
frightened out of his propriety by a view-holla from old Anack, that made the 
welkin ring. 

Before the bear was out of sight, a tigress, in all the pride of her striped 
beauty, was gliding by with the stealthy pace of a cat. wo balle were into 


among the bushes without — a grow! 

By this time the rockets were doing their work at the other end of the ravine. 
A short angry roar came hoarsely on the breeze, that drove before it a sheet 
of flame from the ignited grass; and two tigers, with their tails erect, dashed 
rey us at full speed. Each shot was answered by a savage growl, and a hind- 
eg dangling after him, as the bushes closed over his shrinking form, showed 
that one of them was severely hit. The other escaped untouched, E—— and 
( having fired at the same tiger. 

Signals having been made that the fourth tiger had broken away across coun- 
try, we ordered the beaters to retire to places of safety, and went in with the 
elephant to finish the wounded ones. Close to the bush where she bad disap- 








A man with his legs firmly bound together, and a long, straight Mahratta | 


over in the air and alighted on his feet, with the sword and shield still in his | 


an antelope’s skin and fastened it between his legs, to protect him from the 


stant playing, the spell began to operate, and the snake was heard to move. In | 
a few minutes more he thrust out his head—the horsehair noose was dexter- 


which were of a dark, livid hue, was of the natural colour, and I afterwards 


deep ravines that divide the hills. This was the tigers’ path to and from their | 


her before she passed ; but she neither winced nor staggered, and disappeared | 





peared, we found the first tigress stretched of her side, in a 
quite dead ; she was shot through the heart, and must have 
lost “ght of her. : 

A little further on, the growling of nded dense 
| thicket of creepers, in which he = Cmeger cece teil and 
| tore away with his trunk the tangled mass, till he came upon (be tiger's lair 
| The crippled savage crawled out, grinning with tage, but too weak to c . 
| and was rolled over by a volley of four barrels. He, however, recovered him- 

self, and, while we rejoaded, crawled away to encther smal! clump of bushes, 
where he lay watching us, till we again went up tohim. Game to the last, he 
rushed out to meet us, and was shot dead directly under the elephant's trunk 
As it was near sunset, we thought it too late to follow up the two tigers that 
had broken away, and returned to the tents, well pleased with our day's sport. 

In the evening a party of dancing -girls from the neighbour: pagoda, came 
to exhibit before us. They were pretty graceful creatures, —* antelope 
and well-turned limbs, richly dressed in silken robes, with profusion of cheer 
bangles encircling their slender ankles, and wreaths of wild Jessamine twined 
among their dark hair, Their dancing, too, or rather their motion,—for the 
twining of their slender figures, and the waving of their arma, could hardly be 
| called dancing—were rather graceful; and the exhibition would have been 

pleasing enough, were it not that they accompanied their movements with e 


song. the shrill discordant notes of which were perfectly distracting, and made 
us s00n giad to dismiss them 


of blood, and 
just as we 


SIR EDWARD SUGDEN, LORD CHANCELLOR OF 
IRELAND. 


FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AW TateH SARRIOTER 


It has been Cbeerved by an old writer, “ That the Chancellorship is mot a 
chariot for every scholar to get up and ride in,” Saving this one, perhaps, it 
would take a long time to find another. Our laws are the wisdom of many 
ages—consisting of a butch of customs, maxims, intricate decisions, which are 
responsa prudentum He is altogether deceived that thinks he is Gt for the 
exercise of our judicature, because he is a great rabbi in some academical 
authors. Quintilian might judge rightly on the branches of philosophy and 
oratory, but our law isa plant that grew alone, end is not entwined inte the 
hedges of other professions; yet the small insight that some have into deep 
matters, causes them to think that it is no insuperable task for a deep man to 
be the chief arbiter in « court of equity. “ Bring reason and conscience with 
you—-the good stock of nature, and the thing is pre " Equitas cuigue opt- 
mo notissima cst, is true enough of a certain kind of equity, but that scholar or 
rabbi would find himself wofully mistaken, who trusting to abstract principles, 
and the directing light of conscience, would adventure on the artificial duties 
of our modern Lord Chancellors. The woolsack, in truth, would be a very 
uncomfortable chariot for a philosopher to ride in, inasmuch as, to descend to 
the language of the road, - would soon be rolling in the mud. . Cicero's 
boast, that if the jurists of his day would anger him, fe would learn the entire 
system in three days, may be quite possible in the simple courte of the 
Pretors ; but we would very much wish to hear him argue a tough demurer 
before Chancellor Sugden after his tridual study. We suspect, with all his 
academic erudition and flowing cloquence, the Chancellor would tell him he 
knew nothing whatever about the matter, and would refer him to the general 
orders. He indeed did not acquire his extraordinary knowledge by that eum- 
mary mode—he worked much harder for his equity, and a deeper insight into 
| its multifarious complexities was never gained by any English lawyer, The 
information of Goldsmith's schoolmaster was a picture, but the Chancellor's is 
| a reality. His head is a small one, and marvollous it is that it should contain 
jsomuch. Jf it were submitted to the cranioscopists, they would inevitably 

be at fault. We guess what their guesses would be, but in deference to hus 
lordship we wil! not, at present, pase publication. We may, however, say, 
| that none could conjecture that within its narrow compass was contained an 
extent of knowledge in the most difficult of acquisitions which was before him 
ever realised in the same degree. There is scarcely a decision, from the first 
| attempts at chancery reporting down to the last case in Simms and Stewart, 
of which he does not remember the facts and the lew. He must have had the 
very peculiar faculty of mastering intricacies at a glance, and remembering 
them after without an effort, His intellectual, or rather, mental organization, 1s 
| wholly sut generis. It resembles in its nature that which entered into the 
casuistry of the middle ages, in which there was such prodigious learning 
mixed up with cold-blooded technicalities. The likeness Polde good only so 
far, as that the casuist and Chancellor are busied about cases alike—the firet to 
give a colour to his follies, the other to determine the most solema of realities. 
A long and successful practice has of course rendered him perfectly familiar 
with all the leading cases. Any lawyer, in good business, ought to be equally 
at ease in calling these to mind, for, compared with the great multitude of the 
unimportant they arefew. ‘They form, as it were, the landmarke in the bound- 
| less ocean of authority. But Sir Edward is not conversant with these alone. 
Equity jurisprudence, in all ite extensive ramifications, is epread out before 
him asa chart, which he can take in at a glance. He has sounded every bot- 
tom of that illimitable sea—be has mapped all its bold promontories as well as 
| its retired bays—the deep and the hehcw—thp open main and dangerous 
| quicksand are registered in bis mind with all the accuracy of an Admiralty 
chart. We do not often indulge in metaphors, for they are not of our art, but 
we know no better mode of describing the extraordinary command which Sir 
| Edward has over the principles and practice of equity. He sits composedly in 
| his great chair, his sharp chin resting on the thumb of his left hand, while the 
| forefinger extends to the corner of his watchful eye. In this tranquil attitude 
| he listens to the arguments of counsel ; so long as they wead their weary way 
after amanner satisfactory to his lordship, he listens without interruption ; but 
the instant they wander from the] high road, and seek to raise a mist on the af. 
fidavits or otherwise, he withdraws them from their devious wandering with a 
| suggestion ; and if they persevere he becomes irascible and fretful. This pro- 
pensity to say sharp, and to gentlemen very hurtful things, though he may not 
wish to offend, is the great failing of the Chancellor, He is prone to ill-tem- 
pered, not to say ill-natured, ebullitions, which are very distasteful to the bar, 
| and detracts from that high respect which would otherwise attach to his cha- 
| racter. He deals with men of learning and education, with minds as feeli 
| and sasceptible as his own, and if in the discharge of their duties they should 
trespass on his patience, there isa mode of reducing their arguments to his 
| standard offbrevity, without carp or cavil. The following dialogue is a speci- 
men of this irritating interruption 

“ Sergeant Newman stated, among other facts in a cause, that one of the 
parties, who was about to emigrate, , roponal to his friends not to be surprised 
if they received a letter with an account of his death, as he wished to see how 
his wife would act 

Lord Chancellor. A very impertinent curiosity 

Mr. D—, on the other side, submitted that there was no default until death 
was proved. 

Lord Chancellor. The defence is most vexatious—let an account be taken, 
and defendant pay all the costs 

Mr. D—. \t appears to me the defence is not vexatious 

Lord Chancellor. | have unfortunately to decide the question—you have not, 

Mr. D—. Your lordship will not decide without hearing 

Lord Chancellor. \ have heard you, and then decided. 

Mr. D—. My client did not know of the death until the Attorney-General’s 
evidence was given. I submit there are no grounds for costs. 

Lord Chancellor. This is most irregular after the court has decided it.” 

This is scarcely an average specimen of the running ire that on between 
| bis lordship and the bar We choose it a» the mos: favourable. Such displays 
| very much weaken the general respect, and add nothing to the authority oi t 
Chancellor. He can be rapid in dispatch without resorting to the offensive. 
A eonciliatory demeanour is just as easy ae * fitful and fretful one. Justice 
gains nothing by judicial irritability; on the contrary, it takes away much of 
| the weight of justice. His habit of speaking hard things has the merit of being 
| universal in its application. Favour or exemption is extended to none when 
| the Chancellor ie in the vein. Even the Master of the Rolls fell under the 

sharpness of his tongue, and a most extraordinary instance that was, of one 
high functionary impugning the knowledge of his brother* The Chancellor 
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| * in the case of Hemphill and MA nna, which was on appes! from the Master of the Rolla, 

granting 20 injunction to rextram the defendant ftom keeping « ferry om the river Liffey, a very 

lively dialogue took piace between the Chaneetlor and counsel at the bar, in which hus lordship’s 
| opimon of the Master of the Rolle was evolved. 

The Solicitor General, on the part of the plamtiffs, contended, in support of the imjenction, 

thet the bull sufficiently stated Ute, and that, even if it did not, defendant's case was eo Wholly 
! destitute of equety, that the Master of the Rolls was perfectly warranted in making the order 
| be did 

Lord Chancellor. Was tht case argued before the Master of the Rolls as arising in & posses- 
sory bill? L ebould hae to have & Bote of his Honour’s judgment 

Solicator General. 1 #ee Bot im the motion 

Mr. J.J. Murphy. \t was argued as & posseasory bill, and as nothing ler, and the Master 
gave his judgment on that ground. 

Soltetior Generel called on the court to sustain the Master's order. 

Lord Chancellor BO pepe up the Case as that of & possessory bili! 

Solicitor Generel. I will not press it on . 

Lord Chancellar. bpd CPT Oe, neg be tay ee 
tron, nor can I collect anything the bill would authorize the court to interfere. 

Solicitor General. 1 feel bound, my lord, to any that the pleadings might be more compre~- 


lord Chancellor It is the most aaked bill I have seca. I don't know that I ever sew suck 
plesdiog. 
* Gekeitor Generel I: would certa:nly have beee well df the pleader bad gooe more mite detail 
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on his very severe attack without an accurate acquaintance with the 
and the following day he made an apology in open court for his precipi- 
We are sorry to witness this infirmity. although in palliation, may 
be said, that it proceeds not from the heart. We believe so. The manner is 
ped, though the motive is not. It seems to g from a strong sense of his 
own superiority, and a desire te exhibit it. “ We every one of us,” says Lord 
Becon, “have a peculiar den or cavern, whieh refracts or corrupts the light, 

one 





either because every one of us has his respective temper—education, course 
of , or from the difference of impressions, as they happen in a mind 
or , or in one that is calm and equal.” Lawyers love 


“dens,” and those too of the greatest refracting power. If the law has | 
a tendency to quicken and the understanding, it has also the oppo- | 
site tendency of illiberalizing and narrowing the mind. Unless controlled by | 
an amiable ds ion, or sound moral and mental training, the practice of the | 
law generates petulance and excessive pride, and maxes spoiled children of the | 
law as well as the nursery, and we take the Chancellor to be of them. Herein | 
lies the origin of that blemish of which we have spoken with freedom, because 
ite correction is simple, and would leave a perfect judge behind. 

Sir Edward, with ali his accumulations, does not possess that grandeur and | 
originality of intellect which occasionally shuffles off the dead weight of autho- | 
rity, without haz a reputation for safety, or compromising well-defined | 
principles, such as Lord Hardwicke, Sir William Grant, and Lord Cottenbam 
often ventured with success—and to which boldness we are indebted for — 
valuable improvements. vity is in perpetual danger of running into that | 
stringency and severity of omamweile which has locked up the law, and | 

t which equity provides by doctrines and rules more consonant with 
natural justice. A great mind now and then appears to re-open the sluices, | 
and make the cerrent flow more broadly, purely, and healthfully. Sir Edward | 
is not a lawyer of this high order. He limits himself to krown learning, in 
which he is copious to a wonder, and extracts from a crowd of cases the pre- 
cise principle he requires. His analytic power is very great, in which no lawyer | 
ever surpassed him. In this bis skill is unrivalled. “,Artem qu docet univer 
sam tribuere in partes—latentem explicare definendo—obscuram explicare 
ee ae ean ae a primum videre deinde distinguere—postrems habere 
feguiam Gud vera et falsa judicarentur et que, quibus positis, essent, queque | 
non essent, consequentia. hic enim attulit hare arte, omaium artium maxi- | 
mam quasi lucem ad ea, que confise ab aliis aut respondebantur aut ageban- 
tur.” Every part of this felicitous sketch applies with as much truth to Sir 
Edward Sugden as Quintius Scwvola. Besides the analytic or disuniting fac- 
iulty, he has also that power of combination which can gain the proper point of 
view for contemplating « question as a whole, as well as of breaking it up into 

and peering microscopically through the details. He never hesitates 
about the conclusion at which he should arrive, though many a conflicting au- 
thority suggests a cautious reserve. Confident in his own superior powers, he 
takes his view, which is in most cases sound and unexceptionable, and having 
satisfied himself of its justice, proceeds to bring the cases up to it, stripping 
off fold after fold of difficulty or doubt—sifting, reconciling, and often seri- 
ously shaking decisions once “ worth their weight in gold,” as Burke Bethel 
said of Radford Roe’s collection of curiosities. This he does with extreme 
petspicuity and neatness of arrangement. He selects the plain and obvious, 
and throws away neither argument nor language. He invariably employs only 
the reasons or remarks requisite to explain or prove his positions, so as to carry 
these distinetly and forcibly home. No man can refuse his assent to what he 
decides. He picks out every important fact, setting aside the superfluous or 
irrelevant, or touching on them to show the value of the topics he selects— 
and these he combines and marshals with singular clearness and consecutive- 
ness. He then proceeds to apply the law to the several propositions into 
which he has deduced them, and this he does with a fastidiousness of manner 
which seems to say—all these judges were, no doubt, excellent lawyers, but 
they are not to be compared to Sie Sdward Sugden. One judicial authority— 
suppose Sir John Leach—he throws aside with a sneer—another decided on a 
very erroneous principle—a third was most remarkable in that judgment, for it 
was at direct variance with a former decision of the same judge in the cause of 
so and so. In this manner he runs riot through the domain of authority. He 
plays as familiarly with those “ great lights of our law,” as if their judgments 
were so many toys which he might take asunder and put together at his good 
leisure. In some such style as the following does he now and then disport 
himself: “I confess I am at a loss to discover on what grounds Lord A. ar- 
rived at that conclusion, more particularly as the same learned judge, in a state 
of facts precisely similar, in the case of , arrived at the very opposite. 
That judgment I take to be of no value as an authority in the present case 
With regard to that case in Atkings, Lord Hardwicke expressed a well-founded 
doubt, and it always astonished me that so able a iawyer as his lordship was 











should have hesitated on so plain a principle of equity. That case in Myline 
and Keene can scarcely be called an authority ; and as for that in Simms and 
Stewart, | was counsel in that case, and, on looking over it, I find the report 
incorrect.” While he goes through the process of nullification in this easy 
and off-hand manner, clearing, correcting, crucifying, according to the humour 
he may happen to be in, you feel that you stand in the presence of a great 
master, a judicial oracle, who is profoundly versed in all he expounds, and com- 
pels your admiration by the extraordinary extent of his knowledge. He ex- 
plains every proposition so perfectly, that we follow his reasoning with a de- 
gree of pleasure, though the subject may be cramped and technical. There is 
an his style neither elaborateness nor pretension ; the arguments flow from him 
smaoothly and without effort, in plain, sensible English, whose great merit is its 
unambitious conciseness. Beyond this level he seldom rises, though his 
language is sometimes delivered with a force and simple energy which is not 
far removed from one kind of eloquence. When the chancellor is deeply 
moved, as we have on some occasions seen him, he speaks rapidly, and with 
powerful effect. We remember one case, in which a mother petitioned his lord- 
ship to be allowed to visit her children. In the discussion some mattes ap- 
om which, it is said, bore a resemblance to his lordship’s own domestic af- 
airs. In delivering jndgment, he spoke rather with the feeling of a mutual 
friend than the stern coldness of the judge, and read one of the most impressive 
and touching lessons we ever heard on the relative duties of wife and husband. 
We did not think he could rise so high in the philosophy of life. He was then 
eloquent, because he felt, and spoke under the strong influence of his feelings. 
Chancell Idom shed tears—his lordship did so then. 

Sir Edward is certainly the best Chancellor we ever had in Ireland. With 
all his defects of manner, and little desagrémens of temper, he is very popular 
with the bar. He understands well his duties, and discharges them with satis- 
faction. Energetic and indefatigable in business, he applies himself actively 
to ite execution, and the paucity of appeals from his decisions is a proof of public 
confidence in their soundness and justice. He follows worthily in the footsteps 
of the late lamented Master of the Rolls, in saving as much as possible the 
public pocket from the heavy drainage to which, under a very imperfect and 
expensive system, it had been long subjected. Every rule and order which 
was but a oe ee excuse for extracting money, underwent a thorough 
purgation in Sir Michael O'Laughlin’s court—he saved suitors many a thousand 
pounds by acting immediately on his own judgment, instead of waiting for 
reports to references—as cunning a mode as ever was devised to identify right 
with ruin. That must have been a very prolific fund which escaped from the 
Remembrancer's or Master's office without being shorn of half its golden 
honours. These must always be cases for that subordinate jurisdiction, but 
the truth was, that an intelligent and conscientious judge might have settled 
the majority, whereas every trifling matier was referred to the Master. Sir 
Michael, during the five years he was in the Rolls, determined the enormous 
number of twenty-siz ¢ and cases, solely by withdrawing them from the 
procrastination of the Master's office. How long would it take Lord Eldon to 









money from suitors, Edwasd is about to innovate , 


who seek its interposition. 
tion of Chancery proceedings will soon be promulgated, assimilating the Irish 
practice to the new rules of 1840 in England, with some additional orders to 
correct the bad effect of the English rules. There are murmurs already among 
the interested parties—attorneys and barristers—and this we take to be pro- 
phetic of their excellence. One crying cause of complaint was the accumula- 
tion of counsel in decrees taken by consent, and after merely formal proceed. 
ings. It was no unusual thing to see a dozen barristers start up, like Rhoderic 
Dhu's sharp-shooters, from the back benches, each with his representative 
apothegm, “I open the answer for so and so.” This was the amount of their 
highly laborious duties ; they sat out the argument as silent as storks, some- 
times paring their nails, and sometimes, like that leading advocate in “ Pick- 
wick,” subsiding into a tranquil doze, until the moment came for applying for 
costs in behalf of some nominal party, who is brought before the court on the 
authority of Mr. Calvert. The fund is to be fleeced in the payment of costs 
to this indifferent multitude, though they have no direct, and scarcely a remote 
interest in the result. This is a positive mischief, and ought to be abated. 
Another useless drag on justice is the process for contempt ; that by which a 
defendant is compelled to appear and answer is long and expensive. In the 
first rude commencement of courts of equity, when the courts of common law 
regarded their intrusion with jealousy, and meu were not yet made amenable 
to their jurisdiction, this caution might be necessary ; but it is now useless to 
encumber a suitor with such heavy costs. An answer can be obtained with- 
out attachment with proclamations and absurd commissions of rebellion, which 
are never practically enforced, but are always paid for. These will go the 
way of all that is spiritless and worthless—things which have outlived their 
objects and their age. Another grievance of surpassing magnitude is the 
length of pleadings. Whole deeds are set forth, whereas a brief and well- 
digested summary would answer all the purposes of the pleader and the court— 
but, then, costs must be made, and this is a most productive fountain to the 
solicitor. These will be shortened so as to meet the ends of justice, and save 
the unfortunate suitor. Dolorous tidings these for cur ‘ Nicholas Flams.” 
The Chancellor will carry through his reforms unflinchingly. We hear of 
petitions being presented ; but better save the parchment, as they will be 
declared “ frivolous and impertinent.” 

There is another subject connected with his office to which he has devoted 
himself with the most praiseworthy assiduity and which shows him to be gifted 
with kind and generous feelings. Before his time the law affecting lunatics 
was in a most shameless state. Stripes, fetters, cold, darkness, solitude, the 
absence of every bodily comfort and mental enjoyment, were long the estab- 
lished discipline of receptacles for the insane; and the wretched lunatic already 
labouring under the most awful visitation to which human nature is exposed, 
was the victim of this complicated misery—not for hours, days, or weeks, but, 
in general, for the whole period of his wretched existence. This monstrous 
cruelty was partially remedied by the act of 1806: but still the poison of the 
system remained. ‘There were no proper legislative regulations—not merely 
for the protection of the insane, when properly confined, but still more to guard 
and yeloten sane persons from the horror and degradation of the falsest and 
most iniquitous imprisonment. If there be any one description of prisoners 
that demands protection more than another, it is that of persons in the better 
ranks of society, immured in solitude, under the custody of men who must be 
interested in restricting their comforts and withholding the means of their re- 
lease. The first case which attracted the attention of Sir Edward Sugden, 
and put his humanity in motion for this suffering class, was that of a Mrs. 
Jones. She was an English lady, the daughter of Sir Broderick Chinnery, who 
left her over thirteen thousand pounds, and four hundred a-year, to be paid to 
her separate use. She married a Mr. Jones, whom she limited in supplies of 
money, and which he could ascribe to no other cause than insanity. She was, 
in fact, a little eccentric in that respect, and went a little beyond the habitual 
ways of the world in hoarding it up carefully. Her husband wrote to a Dublin 
physician, who went to Cheltenham and crimped from her own fireside the unfor- 
tunate lady. She had five hundred pounds in her possession when she was placed 
in the assylum. Her brother, Sir Nicholas Chinnery, who was also a trustee, 
applied for permission to see his sister, with an eminent English physician, in 
onkte to ascertain the condition of her mind. This was refused on the ground 
that it would operate injuriously on her health! The result of the whole was 
that the lady was discovered not to be so insane at all, and all her money was 
dissipated. The Chancellor laid a very heavy hand, or rather tongue on the 
keeper of the madhouse. He subsequently made extensive inquiries, and dis- 
covered the whole system to be an accumulated mass of abuses. There was 
no protection of any kind. The sanest person in the community, whom it was 
the interest or pleasure of perverted relatives or corrupt attendants to treat as 
insance, might be gagged and imprisoned without the possibility of detection. 
The security of a medical certificate was dispensed with—there was no inspec- 
tion, no guarntee to the public that such institutions would not be perverted to 
the most dangerous and criminal pucposes. To Sir Edward we owe the very 
salutary improvements contained in the 5th and 6th Vict.; he it was who urged 
it last session through both houses. The primary good is the appoint ment o 
inspectors, whose free access for the purpose of inquiry and the prevention of 
abuse, will check the indiscriminate crimping of sane and insane. No person 
can be confined unless fair grounds of unsoundness be established by the cer- 
tificate of two physicians. In short, every thing is done to establish the fact of 
mental unsoundness before immurement, to facilitate the approach of persons 
interested in the patient's welfare, and to divest the name of a mad house of 
that mysterious horror that with too much justice had been associated with it. 
But his lordship will not stop here. The properties of lunatics must be as vigi- 
lantly protected from fraud as their persons en abuse.* 

Uur imperfect sketch is now drawn to a close. We have omitted many things 
which some may deem worthy of notice, and included others which perhaps 
ought to have been withdrawn from the public eyes. In the selection we exer- 
cised our judgment and dealt with each topic with a regard for nothing but 
truth. We shall now conclude with an abstract of the duties of a Chancellor, 
leaving our readers to conclude from the information we have supplied which 
of these Sir Edward Sugden fulfils and in which he fails. A Chancellor should 
look down from the lofty height to which his merit has raised him, with care, 

atience and impartiality, on the profession which is subjected to his authority. 
No matter what others may think of that profession, he at least ought to regard 
and respect and advance it in credit, dignity, and public esteem—for to it he 
stands indebted for all his worldly wealth—his reputation and all his honours. 
His power is great and absolute—he should learn to exercise it with calmness 
and forbearance. He should remember the advice of Lord Bacon—‘ Not to 
affect despatch by a quick and captious hearing of counsellors at the bar,”’ for 
patience is among the first of judicial virtues. He ought to obtain a noble vic- 
tory over animosities-and resentments, if they should enter his mind, and sub- 
jugate the natural frailties of the man to the transcendent dignity of the judge ; 

e should deal with all according to their merits, and trample under foot the 
importunities of power or the assiduities of interest, should they attempt to 
cross his lofty path. Such is our model. 





* In addition to procuring the passing of the above mentioned act, Sir Bdward ad- 
dressed, on the 18th March 1843, a most important letter to the magistracy of Ireland, 
relative to their powers under the Ist and 2nd Vict.; c. 27, which must be productive 
of very great good. 








ELLISTONIANA. 


Occupied one morning during his lesseeship of Drury Lane, in his penetralia, 





get through that list? Sir Edward dispenses as much as possible with those 
costly proceedin and in other respects he is not regardless of the public 
interests. While Lord Lyndhurst is inventing new processes to sweat out 
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at Stratford-place, his studies were interrupted by the announcement that a 
stranger, a young lady, earnestly solicited the favour of a short interview. 
Toa man of Elliston’s natural gallantry, the sex and youth of the applicant 
insured an instant admittance. 

She could scarcely have seen eighteen summers, and was exquisitely beau- 
tiful; but it was evident to the most cursory observer, that “‘ sorrow her young 
brow had shaded.” Her form, though graceful, was fragile, and her deport- 
ment, though possessed, was subdued ; her scanty aud somewhat homely attire, 
while it evidenced much taste, and was worn with even an air of elegance, 
bore traces of necessity and privation that could not be hidden. 

“To what am I to attribute the honour of this visit '”’ said the actor, much 
prepossessed with his visiter’s appearance, and gallantly handing her a chair. 

“IT come unknown and unpatronized, sir,” said the fair stranger, timidly, 
“to solicit an engagement in your theatre; I am not ambitious—the most 
trifling remuneration would more than meet my expectations. I have been 
liberally educated, and may be pardoned, observing, that in the accomplish- 
— of music and dancing, I am considered to be more than commonly pro- 

cient.” 

Here the fair girl blushed deeply. 

“Aha! an engagement!” cried Elliston, charmed with her manner; “ but 
have you well considered what it is you ask, my dear young lady? The 
stage is an arduous arena, only to be trodden with success by the gifted few. 
I, myself, did not at once achieve perfection in it !”’ 

«Tam aware of its difficulties, sir,” said the young lady, modestly ; “ but 
I have studied, and I had hoped—” 

“ Well, well, what is your line, tragedy or comedy *” 

“ Both, sir,” said the applicant, casting down her eyes. 

“ Juvenile, of course,” remarked Elliston. “Good; you must give us a 
tiste of your quality, You are doubtless up im Juliet ”’ 




















“I have committed that character, with some othe to memory, sir.” 
Shen wet beewe tow seen et cue: = — 
poor girl trembled. The actor noticed her agitation. 

“Do ey alarmed,” said he, ‘‘ there shall te a I am aware 

of what it is to play before me! but we will do away with all that, I will be 

your Romeo. world has given me some credit, I flatter myself, for my 
rformance of that character. Yes, yes, come, we will have the garden-scene. 
‘ou must suppose the chair the balcony; you can lean over it. If it were 

night, I would light my shaded lamp here for the moon, the ground-glass would 

do capitally. Come, we will begin at or 2; I will give you the cue. 

But soft! What light through yonder window breaks? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! &c. &e.” 


After some hesitation, and much embarrassment on the young lady's 
scene was gone through ; but though poor Juliet's reoding of her Foy — 
highly intellectual, and fraught with sensibility and delicacy, it was easy to 
eive there was a want of physical power, an innate timidity that would 
ave rendered the chance of success in public more than doubtful. Elliston 
of course discovered this, and resolved to try her in comedy. She had men- 
tioned Beatrice as one of the parts with which she was acquainted. 

‘* Benedict is reckoned by Mrs. E. and the public, to be one of my most 
happy efforts, I believe,”’ said Elliston, and immediately — to try over 
a few passages of Shakespeare's charming comedy, but the brilliant flashes of 
wit of the wayward Beatrice were clouded with a tender sadness by the fair 
candidate, that marred much of their effect, and proved so infectious, that even 
Elliston felt its infiuence, and never perhaps acquitted himself with less gaiety. 
It was, indeed, “Much Ado about Nothing” with both of them. 

“Your reading is highly sensible and replete with feeling,” said Elliston ; 
“but allow me to ask, my dear young lady, without offence, what can possibly 
be your motive for wishing to go upon the stage?” 

The would-be heroine in vain attempted to answer him. After two or three 
strong efforts, she burst into a flood of tears. 

I will not distress you,” said Elliston, deeply moved ; “ compose yourself, 
we will speak of this no further now; leave me your address, and though I am 
at present perfectly overwhelmed by the multitudinous claims I have upon my 
attention, I pledge vou my honour, that within two or three days at farthest, 
you shall hear from me, we will then see what can be done. You say a few 
shillings per week would satisfy you !” 

“The smallest sum would be most grateful, sir.” 

“« Well, well, when so fair a petitioner humbly showeth, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Byron, the committee, the press, and the public, must remain in 
abeyance.” 

The young lady gave her address, Miss * * *, No.—, * * ® Buildings, 
and with a profusion of thanks retired, agitated by hope and fear, but still 
greatly reassured by Elliston's kind manner. 

From a few inquiries which he caused on her departure to be immediately 
made, the great lessee soon learnt that the fair applicant was the daughter of 
a gentleman, who had once been an officer of some rank in the army, but who, 
from experiencing a heavy loss et play, had been reduced to sell his commission; 
subsequently attacked by severe indisposition, he had fallen into great exigence, 
and only owed existence to the tender cares of the motherless young creature, 
whose object in applying for an engagement, was doubtless with the view to 
her fathers continued support. On obtaining this information, our manager 
lost no time in appointing a second interview with the fair votary, which was 
punctually attended. 

“I have been considering my dear young lady, since we last met,” said 
Elliston, thoughtfully, after the usual salutations, “the subject of your wishes. 
I confess I cannot exactly see you at the moment as a tragedian. You will 
pardon me, but you appear to me to want the terrible grandeur, the sublime 
majesty of a Siddons ; nor would you seem to possess the pathetic force and 
intense depth ofan O'Neil. Again in comedy, my perception is alike at a loss. 
I cannot fancy in you the joyousness of a Jordan, the sprightliness of a Duncan, 
or even the rich ripeness of a Mellon; but in the domestie drama,” and here 
he resumed his natural manner, “in the domestic drama, I think, you are 
eminently qualified to interest, if not positively to shine.” 

The poor girl’s eyes glistened with a purer, brighter water than diamond ever 
boasted, at these cheering words, but emotion kept her silent. 

“Yes,”’ continued Elliston, his voice becoming more softened, “it is the 
domestic drama to which I should desire to confine you, and there is one part L 
wish you to play, you have rehearsed it frequently, I know; aud I should say, 
are perfect in it—it is that of ** The Soldier’s Daughter.” 

The poor girl was all amazement ; she, however, sought no explanation, but 
expressing her thanks in the warmest terms her feelings would permit, she 
falteringly ventured to ask when her engagement would cemmence. 

“This very instant,”’ said Elliston, gently taking her hand. 

“ And when am I to make my appearance, sir?’’ 

“To-night.” 

“Tn public, sir?” 

“No, in private!” 

‘Private! At what house, sir ?’’ asked the astonished girl. 

“ At No. —, * * * Buildings !” answered Elliston, with a tender impressive- 
ness of manner that had its full effect. ‘* Yes, my dear young lady, be not 
surprised, it is in private, where hitherto you have so ably performed, that [ 
wish you still to act, continue to support the character you so admirably have 
sustained. Heavily burdened as my treasury is, and it is heavily burdened, 
most heavily”—here he gave a very natural sigh—*‘ you may send to it every 
Saturday with confidence, a guinea will be waiting for you ; it is a small sum 
doubtless, but it is only provisional till something better can be done for you. 
I have spoken to a lady, Mrs. Elliston, who has promised her patronage. Under 
her auspices, some path more genial to your talents than that which you had 
selected, shall soon be opened for you. All truth and nature as you are, the 
mimic scene is no scene for you—enough that you must tread the bustling stage 
of life! Nota word,” perceiving the amazed young lady was vainly endea- 
vouring to give utterance to her Stine. “The world has been too apt to call 
me a thoughtless, rattling fellow ; some persons have even doubted my compe- 
tency to play the drama of Sbakspeare! Leigh Hunt, it is true, thinks well of 
me in tragedy ; but in our little domestic drama of this morning, whatever may 
be their opinion in other respects, I would fain hope, every one will allow that 
I have for once proved myself a tolerable good actor, and that is all [ care for.’” 

Who that ever knew or heard of Mrs. Elliston, does not know that she was 
as amiable and generous as she was accomplished and graceful, and had a mind 
that fully corresponded with the perfection of her person. She earnestly and 
willingly seconded the intentions of her talented husband. 

Nobly did the duteous daughter continue to perform the filial part which 
Elliston so generously had secured to her inthe domestic drama of private life, 
and well was she rewarded. Ina very short time the discrimintaing sympathy 
of Mrs. Elliston installed Miss * * * in a lucrative situation, which she long 
filled with pleasure and profit to herself and her protectress, and to the entire 
satisfaction of the smane housed, though eccentric comedian. 

THE DEVIL AMONG THE BAILIFFs ! 


Generally liberal and confiding, or as some have said, profuse and thought- 
less, Elliston, like most men engaged in a variety of speculations, ample as his 
resources were, was not without occasional visits from those shoulder-nots of 
society, John Doe and Richard Roe. Not always being in a situation to tell 
the sheriff's officers, in the words of Barnwell, that he was ready, his presence 
of mind was frequently called into requisition to escape from them. Many 
whimsical scenes were, in the early part of his career, the consequence of this 
necessity. In later days, an understanding was mutually entered into between 
the comedian and these gentry, by which much annoyance was avoided on 
either side. One anecdote of his collision with these “ horrible monsters, 
hated of gods and men,” is too amusing to be passed over. 

At the outset of the comedian’s career in London, during his first engage- 
ment at Drury Lane, he took a benefit towards the close of the season at that 
theatre, and amongst other novelties, announced that the entertainments would 
conclude with the grand serious pantomine of ‘ Don Juan,” in which he was, 
for the first time, to sustain Palmer's favourite character of the Hero, a part he 
was eminently qualified to fill. 

As it was wel! known the house would be a bumper, all who had any pecu- 
niary claims on the beneficiaire were on the gui tive. Amongst others, a close 
cutting tailor, who had a small demand of some 60/. for improved habits, 
vests, and unmentionables, thought this would be a favourable opportunity to 
bring his account to a close. He consequently transferred to Ratford, the 
well-known sheriff’s officer of Carey-street, the task of looking after Elliston’s 
person, by instructing his attorney to issue out a writ to have the actor's body 
** brought to answer him before our Sovereign Lord the King, at Westminster,” 
on a certain day therein named. 

The house, as expected, was on the night in question, completely crowded. 
Elliston was in high spirits. The comedy went off delightfully, anc all was 
expectation for the afterpiece. At length the curtain drew up for the repre- 
sentation of the ‘‘ Spanish Libertine’s Adventures.” Never had the amorous 
gallant been personated more perfectly. Elliston’s mate eloquence of look 
and action were irresistibly seductive [t was during one of the most impas- 
sioned of the Gay Don's scenes, that the performer's attention was attracted 
by loud bursts of laughter from one part of the audience, and a volley of angry 
yells from the other. Looking about to ascertain what had caused this ebulli- 
tiom, he perceived on the O. P. side of the stage, that it proceeded from a thick 
set, course-looking person, his chin half buried in a pudding of a neckcloth 
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eapder dicts face, was nodding and winking most familarly to him at 
wing. It was this person's having for « moment appeared in sight of 
audience, that occasioned the ter and disapprobation alluded to. — 

Looking more attentively, for he at first doubted the evidence of his senses, 
Elliston soon recognised the unwelcome form of Ratford, at that time one of 
the ponciee! * body-borrowers” of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and 
who, in the bustle of the benefit had contrived unnoticed to get admission for 
bimscif and follower behind the scenes, in order more securely to entrap his 
man, and nail, if possible, the debts and costs out of the proceeds of the benefit. 

Instinctively shrinking from any contact with this inauspicious person, the 
actor resolved not to make his exit when he left the stage, at that side, though 
his part required him to do so, but to 
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homage .s due to the august pontiff, who, the virtues of the a councils, bis Heiiness, with great expressions of indignation 
tolic age, has consecrated the new destinies of the empire, clothed own . were more successful, however, 
it with the lustre of the days of Clovis and Pepis. Every thing has Cardinal Antonelli, who was on the eame day arrested by 
around the Catholic faith, but it remains the same! Jt bebolds the rise and | grenadiers, and instantly sent out of the ecclesiastical 
fall of empires ; but amidst their rains, equally as their grandeur, it sees the | cordon of sentinels was stationed round the Quirinal, 
working out of the divine administration. Never did the universe witness such out or in without 





offon the P.S. Turning for that pur- | faith the first of the Eu 


& spectacle as is now exhibited the days are past when the empire and the | no longer anything but « prisoner in his own 
papacy were rival powers : cordially united, they now go hand in hand to arrest to overcome bis constancy were unavailng. More cou 
the fatal doctrines which have menaced Ecrope with a total subversion: may advised than the Bourbon princes of Spain, the venerable Pontiff 


they yield to the combined influence ef religion and wisdom |” 


It is not surprising that such a reception from the conqueror who had filled resignation could be extorted frem him; aud, without ever crossi 
the world with his renown, and such a prospect of reconverting to its pristine threshold of his apartments, he calmly awaited the decree which was to consiga 
an menarchies, should have dazzled the eyes not | him to destruction. 


, what was his horror and astonishment at perceiving there another equally only of the Pope but of the whole conclave : but amidst the universal illusion, 


unwelcome person, Hulland, Ratford's brother-in-law and follower, and | 1 did not eseape, even at that time, the observation of some of the able states | was issued from the French cam 
men who directed the cabinet of Rome, that, flattering as these attentions | states of the Pope are united to t 


ds his ner, grinning and smirking at him with equal satisfac- 
canal peat wil on that’ side.  Serween these two fires Elliston resolved to 
brave the first. 
vt How do you do, Muster Ellison,” said Ratford, tapping the comedian on 
the shoulder, as he subsequently came off, and cordially shaking bis hand—a 
voluntary act on the part of this worthy, but generally an involuntary one in 
most of those with whom he had any dealings. fi 





strictly examined. The ' 
palace ; bot all Napoleon's efforts 


proof alike against the menaces and the wiles of the Imperial authorities; no 


z 


The last act of violeace at length arrived. On the 17th of May, a decree 


at Scheobrunn, which declared “ that the 
French empire: the city of Rome, so in- 


and expressions were, they were all general, and bore reference only to the | teresting from its recollections, and the first seat of Christianity, is declared an 


spiritual extension of the papal sway. Ardently as some tempora! adv ges 
were desired, both the Emperor and his diplomatists had carefully avoided | 
holding out any distinct pledge, even the most indirect, of such concessions. | 
Of this « painful proof was soon afforded. 


Shortly after his return, however, Pius VII transmitted a memorial to Na- | 








“Glad to meet you, got a small bit of a tickler for you,” here he pered 
confidentially into the annoyed actor's ear. “Only a trifle, merely a cool sixty 
—Tomkins, the tailor—I have got a rattler outside—never mind taking off 
your finery here—my drawing-room is wery snug—I've some capital madery— 
ve'll make every thing comfortable, or, perhaps wou'll down with the dibs— 
stump the Stephen—but then there’s the office to be searched, so you must pass 
the darkey vith us. Mrs. Ratford vill be delighted—charming ooman, and 
wery fond of all you actor chaps.” 

Disconcerted for a moment, but speedily recovering his presence of mind, El. 
liston replied, he should be very happy to accept Ratford's invitation. 

“But, my good fellow,” said he, ‘are you not aware that the royal do- 
mestics are privileged, that you cannot arrest any one of his majesty’s servants 


while in the perfermance of their dug i for instance now, you would not arrest in this particular; but they were always either cluded or met by @ direct | thorities; but he had no fears whatever for himself. 


the king’s coachman while driving ofie of the state-carriages, would you?” 





poléon, in which he enumerated the losses which the Holy See had sustained | 
from the French governinent during the progress of the war, and strongly 
urged him to imitate the example of Charlemagne, and restore «|! their pos- 
sessions. It was no part of the system of Napoleon to permit the Imperial 
eagles to recede frem any territory which they had once occupied, and in a 
careful answer drawn by the Emperor himself, while he expressed boundless | 
anxiety for the spiritual exaltation of the Holy See, and even admitted a desire 
if “*the oecasion should offer,” to augment his temporal advantages , yet he 


| distinctly announced that this must not be expected from any interference with 


Sartainly not, Muster Elliston,” said Ratford : “ but ghat’s that got to do | 


vith my lumbering o’ you!” 
“Every thing in the world,” said Elliston. 


any other of his majesty’s servant's while conducting a royal stage. Look at 
the top of this bill—do you not see ‘ Theatre Royal, Dru 
His Majesty's Servants will perform,” &c., &c. Now 


| professions of regard which he really felt, for the spiritual authority of the suc- , volved, by the handwriting, in the vengeance of the Frenc 
“If you cannot arrest the | cessors of St. Peter, he had no intention of adding to their territorial influence, 
king's coachman while driving the royal coach, how can you think of arresting | or of treating them in any other way than as his own vassals, who in every part | of the Vaticau 


| existing arrangements, or diminution of the territory of the kingdom of Italy, | 
| to conceal the 


to which these acquisitions had been annexed. Repeated attempts were after- 
wards made by the Papal government to obtain some relaxation or concession | 


refusal. 
Still more decisive events speedily demonstrated that, amidst al] Napoléon's | 


| of their temporal akministration were to teke the law from the cabinet of the 


| 


imperial and free city ;" and that these changes should take effect on the Ist 
of June following. On the 10th of June, these decrees were announced se the 
the 


| diseharge of artillery from the castle of St. Angelo, and the 


tricolor flag on its walls, instead of the venerable pontifical standard. “ Cen- 
summatum est '" exclauned Cardmal Pacea and the Pope at the same instant ; 
and immedietely, having obtained a copy of the decree, which the dethroned 
pontrif read with calmness, he authorized the publication of a Bur. or Excom- 
MUNICATION against Napoleon and all concerned in that spoilation, which, im 
anticipation of such an event, had been some time by the se- 
eret counci! of the Vatican. Early on the following morning, this bull was af. 
fixed on all the usual pisces, particularly on the churches of St. Peters, Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and St. John with such secrecy, as to be without the know- 
ledge or suspicion of the police. It was torn down as soon as discovered, end 
taken to General Miollis, who forthwith forwarded it to the Emperor at hie 
camp at Vienna. The Pope expressed great anxiety thet care should be taken 
rsons engaged in printing and affixing on the churches thie 
bull, as certain death awaited them if they were discovered by the French av- 
On the contrary, he not 
only signed it with his name, but had transcribed the whole document, which 
was of great length, with his own hand, lest any other person should be in- 
& egever 
Napoleon wes not prepared for so vigorous an act on the part of the coune j 
He received accounts of it et Vienna, shortly before the bat- 
tle of Wagram, and immediately resolved on the most decisive measures. For 


e.—This evening | Tuilleries. In October, 1805, during the course of the Austrian war, the | long he had meditated the transference of the seat of the popedom to Paris, 
am one of his majes. | French troops seized upon Ancona, the most important fortress in the ecclesi- | and the acquisition, to his authority, of the immense influence to be derived 


ty’s servants ; Iam this evening performing and conducting a royal stage ; how | astical dominions ; and the remonstrances of the Pope against this violent in- | from a personal covtro! over the head of the church. He had been much struck 


then can you arrest me !”* 

‘ That’s rather a stopper, sartainly,”’ replied Ratford, struck all of a heap by 
the force of the argument ; but, howsendeavour, ve'll make every thing agree- 
able. You von't be performing by and by, and then, in course, you von't be 
one of his majesty’s servants, and then I grabs you; so perwiding you gives 


you are on the stage, nor tries to cut your stick here by the front over the 
lamps and the fiddlers, vy, as Bob Hulland is ready to vait on you, on vor: side 
here, and I’m in attendance on the t’other, ve'll not make our caption till arter 
the performance ; so you may goon vith your little nonsense, and every 9 
in the vorld shall be made quite pleasant, and that’s vot [ calis equitable 
should think.” 

It was a nolens volens. 

“« Agreed!" answered Elliston, “I pledge my honour to the arrangement— 
the honour of Robert William Elliston. Let the performance finish without 
molestation, and if then you think you can safely take me, why so be it; I will 


not resist, great Rusty—bat, by the lord, { think you'll find yourself in the | Angelo. 


” 


wrong box! 


Ratford was content to risk this, and the performance proceeded pleasantly | 4ny imposts in the greater part of our territory, to provide for the contribu. | 
enough till toward the conclusion, both the catchpoles highly enjoying it, and | tions which have been imposed. 


impudently making very free with the figurantes by sundry winks and pinches 
as they came off, much to their indignation. 

The last scene but one of “ Don Juan,” is that in which the libertine gives 
a grand banquet to his ladies in his palace, having previously invited the 
statue of the murdered commandant to sup with him. This especially elicited 
the approbation of the two balitis; but what was their surprise and alarm; 
when the statue of the commandant appeared, and in turn invited the Don to 
sup with him, to see, as the Don accepted the invitation, and the statue seized 
him by the hand, both of them suddenly disappear through a trap, or in other 
words, vanish from sight into the ‘* lower regions,’’ beneath the stage. 

“Done, by jingo!’’ cried Ratford, reshing on in great consternation. 

“ Sto top—no bolting!’ cried Hulland, also rushing on, on the other 

side, totally forgetting audience and every thing else in the surprise of the mo- 
ment. 
w A teimpest of hisses, cat-calls, and loud cries of ‘‘ Off—off!” manifested the 
astonishment and indignation of the audience at their strange appearance. 
The traditionary apparition of the thirteenth devil in the same piece some 
years since at the Duke’s Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, could not have caused 
greater confusion. 

The ladies and Scaramouch ran shrieking ‘off, and the prompter’s whistle 
changing the scene to the INFERNAL REGIONS, ‘a shower of real fire,”’ inci- 
dental to the piece, immediately descended on the heads of the terrified bailiffs. 

They would fain have flown, but their retreat was cut off on either side by a 

roup of devils with their liquipodium torches, the flames of which, as no 
Soube had been preconcerted, they flashed in the faces of Ratford and his com- 
panion, while they were by no means sparing of applying their pitchforks to 
the bailiff’s ribs. The gong sounded, the thunder rolled, the hail-box was rat- 
tled, and the wind-barrel turned. Chased completelyfronnd the stage, the af- 
frighted myrmidons of the executive began to think that all Erebus had 
really broken loose, all was noise, confusion, sulphur, and astonishment. 

At length the curtain was let down to quiet the yells of the audience—the 
foot and s:de lights were suddenly turned off, and the bailiffs left on the stage 
amidst smoke and darkness—the devils, &c., retiring to their dressing-rooms 
to re-assume their mortal habiliments. 

It would have been well for Ratford and Hulland if their purgatory had ended 
here, but the scene-shifters having smelt out what sort of customers the in- 
truders were, began very busily to exercise their vocation, and while one of 
them drove the poor bailiffs one way, by running the side of a house against 
them, another sent them back again by making them come in contact with 
half a forest—all through accident, of course—and when they got clear of these, 
a fiery dragon, which suddenly descended on their heads from the flies, all but 
made them stretch their length on the boards. 

Bruised, bumped, and confounded, it was some time ere they could find their 
way out of the theatre, and sneak off im the hackney-coach they had provided 
for their prey, who, meantime, coolly regaining his dressing-room, made his 
way through the boxes, and proceeded, with a noble lord, to enjoy a splendid 
banquet to which he had been invited, most ungallantly neglecting the com- 
pany of Mrs. Ratford, and leaving her husband and his follower, minus their 
man. Nonsuiting for that time at least, poor Tomkins, the tailor, who, as he 
— thought it but a bad return for having before so very often suited 

im. 


* It isa moot point if the actors of Drury Lane, being the royal ‘servants, are not exempt 
from arrest during performance ; Elliston always insisted thet they were. The company of 
Covent Garden, being originally only the Duke of York's servants, are not so privileged. The 
narrator may here remark, from his own knowledge, having himself drawn up the memorial, 
that at the Coronation of George [V., the great leasee absolutely applied to the Court of Claims 
to be allowed to walk in the royal procession 4% master of the king's players, and was by no 
means satisfied at the Lord Chamberlain not €ntertaining his claim, there being ample prece- 
dent for such right. 








DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE BY NAPOLEON. 
FROM ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


When Pius VI, contrary to the usage of his predecessors, agreed to leave 
the Quirinal Hill and cross the Alps in the depth of winter, to place the crown 
on the brows of the French Emperor, he naturally expected that some great 
and durable benefit would accrue to himself and his successors from the un- 
wonted act of condescention. The flattering reception which he met with at 
Paris, the delicate attentions of all the functionaries of the Imperial palace, 
and the marked regard of the Emperor himself, confirmed these flattering illu- 
sions ; and the papal suite returned into Italy charmed with their visit, and 
never doubting that, at the very least, the restoration of the three legations in 
Romagna, torn from the Holy See by the treaty of Tolentino in 1797, might 
with confidence be relied on. M.Fontanes, the orator of government, had en. 
larged, in eloquent and touching terms, on the magnificent spectacle afforded 
by the re-conversion of the first of European states to the Christian and Ca- 
tholic faith. ‘“ When the conqueror of Marengo,” said he, “ conceived on the 
field of battle the design of re-estab the unity of religion, and restoring 
to the French their ancient worship, he rescued civilisation from impending 
ruin. Day for ever memorable! dear alike to the wisdom of the statesman 
and the faith of the Christian. It was then that France, abjuring the greatest 
errors, gave the most useful lesson to the world. She recognised the eternal 
truth, that irreligious ideas are impolitic, and that every attempt against 
Christianity ise stroke levelled at the best interests of humanity. Universal 


| 








vasion were not only entirely disregarded, but Napoleon, in reply, openly as- 
serted ———- that he was Emperor of Rome, and the Pope was only his 
viceroy. he haughty and disdainful terms of this letter, and the open an- 
nouncement of an undisguised sovereignty over the Roman states, first opened 


the eyes of the benevolent pontiff to the real intentions of the French Empe- 
your honour as a gemmen, not to tip us the double by the back vay here, vile | 


ror: he returned an intrepid answer to the conqueror of Austerlitz, that he 
rem yoy no earthly potentate as his superior; and from that heur may be 
dated the hostility which grew up betwixt them. Napoleon, so far from relax- 
ing in any of his demands, was only the more aroused, by this unexpected op- | 
position, to increased exactions ‘rom the Holy See: his troops spread over the 
whole Papal territory ; Rome itself was surrounded by hie battalions ; and, | 
within half-a-mile of the Quirinal palace, preparations were openly made for 
the siege of Gaeta. 

Pious VII., however, was unshaken in his determination. “ If they choose,” 
said he, to M. Alquier, the French envoy, ‘to seize upon Rome, we shall 
make no resistance ; but we shall refuse them the entry to the castle of St 
All the unportant points of our territory have been successfully 
occupied by their troops, and the collectors of our taxes can no longer levy 





We will make no resistance, but your sol- 
diers will require to break open the gates with canon-shot. Evrope shall see | 
how we are treated ; and we shall at least prove that we have acted in con- | 
formity to our honour and our conscience. If they take away our life, the 
tomb will do us honour, and we shall be justified in the eyes of God and man.” 

The French minister soon after intimated, that, if the Pope continued on 
any terms with the enemies of France, the Emperor would be under the 
necessity ef detaching the duchy of Urbino, the March of Ancona, and the 
sea-coast of Civita Vecchia, from the ecclesiastical! territories; but that he 
would greatly prefer remaining on amicable terms with his Holiness; and 
with that view he proposed, as the basis of a definitive arrangement between 
the two governments. 1. ‘* That the ports of his Holiness should be closed to 
the British flag, on all occasions when England was at war with France: | 
2. That the Papal fortresses should be occupied by the French troops, on al! 
occasions when a foreign land force is debarked on or menaces the coasts of 
Italy.” To these proposals, which amounted to a complete surrender of the 





| rectly Opposite its gates ; 


| 


by an expression of the Emperor Alexander at Erfurth: “1 experience no dif- 
ficulty in affairs of religion: I am the head of my own chureh.” Deeming it 
impossible, however, in modern Europe to accomplish such a union directly, or 
place the pontifical tiara open!y on the same brows asthe emperor's crown, he 
conceived the design of accomplishing the object indirectly, * procuring the 
transference of the residence of the Pope to Paris, and the incorporation of all 
his possessions w.th the imperial domain; so that, both by reason of local po- 


| sition and entire dependence for income, he should be under the influence o 


the French Emperor. By this policy, which, in his view, was truly a master- 
stroke, he hoped to do more than could have been accomplished by the entire 
extinction of the papal authority. He did not intend the destruction of a ri- 
val power, but the addition of its influence to himself; while the annexation 
of the ecclesiastical states to the French empire, in effect rendered its sway 
irresistible over al! parts of the Italian peninsula. 

Accidental! circumstances, however, precipitated matters more quickly than 
Napoleon intended, and gave him possession of the person of the Pope within 
a few days after the publication of the bull of excommunication. Measures o 
the last severity had been taken in vain; the palace of the Quirinal was sur- 
rounded with soldiers, a battery of forty pieces of cannon was established di- 
but still the spirit of the illustrious captives was un- 
subdued, and no indication of a disposition to recall the fulminating decree had 
appeared. Mboliis deemed the state of matters so alarming in the beginning 
of July, that he entered into communication with Murat at Naples, and their 
united opinion was, that it was indispensible to get immediate possession of 
the Pope's person, and remove him into France. In pursuance of this deter- 
mination, which, though not expressly known to or authorized by the Emperor, 
was doubtless in conformity with his prior instructions, and known to be agree- 
able to his wishes, Miollis sent for General Radet on the 4th July, and com- 
municated to him his design of carrying off the Pope, and intrusting the execu. 
ting of the delicate task to him. Radet, albeit horror-strack with the task thus 


| imposed upon him, knew his duty too well to hesitate in obeying his instruc- 


tions ; a strong batallion of troops arrived on the following day from Naples, 
and the military dispostions were quickly completed. At ten at night on the 
Sth, the Quirinal was surrounded by three rey thirty men escaladed 
the walls of the garden in profound silence, and took post ander the windows 


ehadow even of independence, the Pope returned a respectful but firm refusal, | of the palace; fifty more succeeded in aflecting an entrance by the window 


which concluded with these words: ‘* His Majesty may, whenever he pleases, 

execute his menaces, and take from us whatever we possess. We are re- | 

signed to every thing, and shall never be so rash as to attempt resistance. 

Should he desire it, we shall instantly retire to a convent, or the catacombs of | 

Rome, like the first successors of St. Peter: but think uot, as long as we are | 

ame with the responsibility of power, to make us by menaces violate its 
uties.”’ 

The overwhelming interest of the campaign of Jena and Eylav, for a time | 
suspended the attention of Napoleon from the affairs of Italy , but no sooner 
was he relieved by the peace of Tilsit from the weight of the Russian war, | 
then he renewed his attempts to break down the resistance of the ecclesias- 
tical government, and was peculiarly indignant at some hints which he had | 
heard, that the Pope, if driven to extremities, might possibly laench against 
his head the thunders of the Vatican. A fresh negotiation was nevertheless 
opened ; Napoleon insisting that the court of Rome should rigidly enforce the | 
Berlin and Milan decrees in its dominions, shut the ports against the English 
flag, permit and maiutain a permanent French garrison at Ancona, and allow | 
the march of French columns through their territories. The Pope expressed 
his readiness to accede to these propositions, and to submit to their immediate 
execution, except the actual declaration of war against England. But the 
Emperor had other designs ; and mere adherence to the continental system 
was far from being now sufficient. On the 2d February, a large body of | 
French troops entered Rome ; which, ever after continued to be occupied by 
their battalions. The formidable military force with which he was surrounded, 
had no effect in subduing the courage of the intrepid pontiff. Calling in M. 
Alguier on the day of their arrival, he thus addressed him: “ The Emperor 
insists on everything, or nothing: you know to what articles proposed | wil) | 
consent: I cannot subscribe the others. ‘There shall be no military resistance : | 
I will retire into the castle of St. Angelo: not a shot shall be fired; but the | 
Emperor will find it necessary to break its gates. I will place myself at the | 
entry ; the troops will require to pass over my body; and the universe will 
know that he has trampled under foot him whom the Almighty has annointed. 
God will do the rest.” 

Insults and injuries continued to be heaped upon the head of the devoted 
Pontiff. The French troops did not, indeed, blow open the gates of the 
Quirinal palace ; but the entire government of his dominions was taken from 
him. Soon after, the Papa! Governer of Rome, an intrepid man, Signor 
Cavalchini, was seized and carried off by the French troops, and the military 

vernment of the capital was confided to the Imperial Genera! Miollis; the 

apal troops were informed, in a letter from Eugene Beawharnais, that he 
“congratulated them upon their emancipation from the rule of priests; that 
the Italian soldiers are now commanded by men who can lead them into fire ; 
and that they are no longer obliged to receive the commands of women er 
monks.’’ Champagny officially intimated to the Papal Government, “ that 
the French troops would remain at Rome until the Holy Pather had consented 
to join the general league, offensive and defensive, with Napoleon and the 
King of Naples ;” while, by an imperial decree shortly after, the provinces of 
Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, and Camerino, about a third of the ecclesiastical 
territories, were declared to be irrevocably united to the kingdom of Italy. 

Violent as these aggressions were, they were but the prelude to others stil! 
more serious. The Pope was confined a prisoner to his own — Fregeh 
guards oceupied al! parts of the capital ; the administration of posts, the con- 
trou! of the press, were assumed by their authorities; the taxes were levied 
for their behoof, and those imposed by the Papal Government of ite own autho- 
rity angulled ; the Papal troops were imcorporated with the French, and the 
Roman officers dismissed. e pontiff continued, under these multiplied 
injuries, to evince the seme patience and resignation ; firmly protesting, both 





—EE 


to Nopoleon and the other European ers, against these veurpations, but 
making no attempt to resist them, and sedulously enjoining bie clergy 
and people to obey the intruded authority without o ition. Cardina] Pacca, 
who was appointed of State on the 18th June, wasa of power- 


ful abilities, and that intrepid but discerning character, which, diedaining all 
minor methods of resistance, aimed at bringing —— contest between the 
throne and tiara at once to an issue on the most advantaneous ground. He 
became on this account, in an ial manner, obnoxious to the Emperor ; 
and, an attempt having been ¢ by the French officers to carry him off and 
banish him from Rome, to detach the Pope from his energetic and manly 





| of an uninhabited room, and having dispersed some groups of domestics, who, 


on the first alarm, hastily assembled together, the gates were thrown open, 


| and Radet entered at the head of his troops, who were ordered “ to arrest the 


Pope and Cardinal Pacea, and conduct them immediately out of Rome.” 
Though the assembly of the troops took place on the preceding night, it was 
not till six o'clock on the following morning that the entry of the palace itself 
took place. The pope and Cardinal Pacea were awakened by the strokes of 
the hatchets which broke down the interior doors, and both instantly rising, 
perceived from the tumult in the court, glitter of arme and troops in all quarters, 
that the French had eflected an entrance into the palace. The holy father ox. 
pected immediate death ; he called for the ring which kis predecessor Pius VI. 
had worn when dying, the gift of Queen Clotilda ; and, putting it on his finger, 
looked at it with calm satisfaction. To prevent further violence, the doors were 
thrown open, and Radet with his officers and gendarmes entered the apartment, 
where the Pope stood between Cardinal Pacea, Cardinal Despuig, and a few 
other faithful prelates. Radet then, in a respectful manner, pale and tremblin 
with emotion, announced to his Holiness that he was charged with a painfu 
duty ; but that he was obliged to declare to him, that he must renounce the 
temporal sovereignty of Rome and the ecclesiastical states, and that, if he re- 
fused, he must pat Be him to General Miollis, who would assign him his ulte- 
rior place of destination. The Pope, without agitation, repli » that if the ob- 
ligations of a soldier required of him such duty, those of « pontiff imposed on 
him others still more sacred ; that the Emperor might “ cut him in pieces, but 
would never extract from him such a resignation, which he neither could, nor 
ought, nor would subscribe.” Radet then ordered him to prepare for immed:- 
ate departure, intimating that Cardinal Pacca might accompany bim on the 
journey. The pontiff immediately complied ; and the French | having 
assured him that nothing in his palace should be violated, he said, with asmile, 
“He who makes light of his life is not likely to be disquieted for the loss of his 
eflects"” Their preparations baving been quickly made, the pontiff took bis 
plaee in the carriage with Cardinal Pacca by his side, and, escorted by « pow- 
erful body of French cavalry, soon passed the Porta del oe and emerged 
into the open and desert Campagna. “Cardinal, said the Pope, “ we did wel 
to publish the bull of excommunication on the 10th, or how covid it have heen 
done now!” At the first post-house he wished to give some charity to ® poor 
rson ; but, upon enquiry of Cardinal Pacca, he found that between them they 
vad only & papetto, or tenpence. He showed it, emilingly, 10 Kadet, saying, 
‘* Behold, general, al! that we possess of our principality ' . } 
The Pope was conducted with all pussible expedition by Radicofani and Si- 
enna to Florence. During the journey, as nothing wa# prepared, the illustrious 
prisoner underwent great privations , and after nineteen hours of uninterru 
travelling, in the hottest weather, they reached the first of those towns, 
a frugal repast and miserable bed awaited them ; and at midnight following they 
arrived at the Chartreuse of Florence. From thence their jou was con- 
tinued more leisurely to Alexandria, which they reached on the 15th. More 
than once in the course of the journey, the Pope and Candinal Doria were 
obliged to exert their influence with the peasants to prevent a forcible attempt 
at rescue, which the rural crowds, indignant at this scandalous trestment of the 
bead of the Chureh, were preparing to make. Before leaving Kome, a well- 
conceived project had been secretly communicated to Pius V 1. for delivering 
him from his o , and secoring his escape on board an _—_ frigate, 
which was cruising for that pv off Civita Vecchia ; but he refused oa any 
account to leave his post. At Florence he yer rege from Cardinal Pacea, 
who wes conducted by a separate route to ie, and soon after, by a spe- 
cial order from Napoleon, transferred to the state prison of Fenestzelles in Sa- 
voy, where, amidst Alpine snows, he was confined to a dungeon a close 
till the beginning of 18/3, when the Emperor, after the disasters of the nor poe 
campaign, finding i for bis interest to conciliate the Pope, the H a 
liberated, and jomed his captive master at Fontainebleau. The Pope himeel 
was hurried across the Alps by Mount Cenis; but, as he appreached France, 
the enthasiaem of Yo = redoubled; ixsomuch that, when he reached 
Grenople, his corvege rather the appearance of « beloved sovereign w 
was on bis way to confinement in a f land. By » singular 
the enfeebled remnant of the beroic of Saregoses were at 
in Grenoble; they hastened in crowds to meet their distressed father, Oo ss 
hus carriage in sight, fell on their knees s¢ one man, and 
earnest tien. A captive pope inspired to these captive heroes 4 respect, 
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hich they would never have felt for the mighty co who had enthralled 
them both! Such, in generous and uncorrupted , is the superiority which 
— jon bestows to all the calamities of life. 
has at St. Helena, and apparently with truth, that he was 
not privy to the acteal seizure of the Pope: amd that, when he first received 
the igence, he was at a loss what to do with his august captive. But 
required no argument to show, that neither Miollis nor Radet would have veo- 
tured on such a step unless they had been wel! assured that it would be con- 
, if not to the formal instructions, at least to the secret wishes of the 
; and he seon gave convincing proof of that, “for as soon as he re- 
eived advices of theevent,” says Savary, “he approved of what had Leen done, 
and stationed the Pope st Savona, revoking, at the same time, the gift of Char- 
lemagne, aod annexing the Papal states to the French empire. His Holiness 
remained at Savona for above three years, always under restraint and guarded, 
not in prison; but Napoleon, after the Moscow campaign, having re- 
ceived intelligence that a squadron of English frigates was cruising in the guif 
of Lyon, with the design of facilitating his escape, had him removed to f on- | 
tainebleau, where he was detained a prisoner till the return of the Emporor from 
the disaster of Leipsic, when his necessities gave rise to important negotiations 
with the prisuner, which will form the subject of future consuleration. — 
Canova, who had been sent for to Paris by Napoleon to model the colossal 
statue which is now to be seen on the staircase of Apsley House, interceded 
energetically in his behalf; but he could obtain no remission of the severe sen- | 
tence ; the Emperor alleging a4 insurmountable charges against him, that * be | 


5 
i 





| 


was a German at heart, and bad refused to banish the Russians and English.” | 
So tenaciously did he hold by his prey, that not even the horrors of the Kussan | 
retreat could make him relax it : te kept it firm during the campaign of Leip- 

sic ; and nothing but the crossing of the Rhine by the allied armies in spring | 
1814, procured the liberation of she captive pontiff. | 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. | 


The annual dinner of the St. George's Society, passed off with remarkable | 
eclat on Monday evening. The festive board was furnished in that style of 
elegance, profuse magnificence, and propriety of wn ae which have 
made the names of Stetson and Coleman immortal. All the viands were of 
the choicest description—cooked in a style worthy of Ude, and last not least, 
served up hot and without delay, ‘The attendants were numerous, and most 
attentive. 

The chair was occupied by the President of the Society, Josxeu Fowrer, 
bes On bis right were the Presidents of the St. Patrick’s and New Eng- 
land Societies, Dr. Wainwright, His Honour the Mayor, Lord John Hay, Com- 
modore Sands, U. 8. Navy, the ex-President of the Society, Thomas Dixon, 
Esg., and the Treasurer. On the left of the chair were the Presidents of the 
German, St. Nicholas and St. David's Societies, the British Consul, the Ex- 
British Consul, James Buchanan, Esq., the Recorder, and C. Edwards, Esq. 

About two nundred gentlemen sat down to dinuer. Amongst them were 
almost all our most distinguished British fellow-citizens, and many of our own | 
most well-known and influential citizens. 

The decorations of the room were chaste and very aapergeats. The room 
itself is, however, so magnificent, and its walls and ceiling so elegantly adorn- 
ed by allegorical designs in the first style of art, that additional decoration was 
almost as unnecessary a work as to attempt to “ gild refined gold.” But the 
additional adornment did not offend by profusion—it was chaste and simple, in 
keeping with the general appearance of the room, and therefore effective. 
Above the chair was a splendid transparency of the Royal arms of England, 
the Union Jack and the stars and stripes waving in harmony by its sides. At 
the foot of the table was another transparency of the arms of the Prince of 
Wales ; on the right side was St. George and the Dragon, and the motto of 

the Society— 





** Let Mercy be our boast, 

And Shame our only fear !"’ 
At the left side, the arms of the Queen of Great Britain. The recesses be- 
tween the windows were occupied by tablets bearing the following names of 
distinguished heroes, statesmen, and writers of Great Britain :— 


Wellington, Fox, Byron, Fielding, 
Canning, Howe, Nelson, Pitt, 
Scott, Smollett, Chatham, Picton. 


The cloth having been removed, an appropriate air was given by the excel- 
lent band in Eantenee, 

Non nobis domine was then given by a company of professional singers, who | 
were joined by the veteran Brovau, whose voice was heard above the whole 
in pleasing harmony 

Joseph Fowler, Esq., the President, then rove, and made the following ad 
dress to the Society :— 

Brothers of St. George, and Gentlemen ' 

It has been truly said, that among al! the sources of buman enjoyment there 
are none so calmly healthful, so gently cheering to the mind, so agreeably ex- 
pansive to the heart, so enduring and so pure, as are to be found in the free 
and proper exercise of our benevolent and social affections.—(cheers.) 

Impressed and fortified by the ferce and truth of this sentiment, I trust that 
on the present occasion | shall be able to escape those untimely attacks of 
trepidation and embarrassment which have sometimes overtaken the humble 
individual you have made your chairman, when called upon to address an as- 
semblage like the present. I feel, indeed, so encouraged, sustained, and im- 
measurably gratitied by the exhilirating scene which is spread out before me, 
that I can scarcely recognise my own humble identity. 

To find myself supported by so large a body of my countrymen—to see this 
time-hosoured festival attended by so many distinguished visitors, are circum- 
stances, in themselves, abundantly gratifying—but if you ask your chairman 
which of all the features presented by this touching spectacle is, to him, the 
most attractive, his ready answer is—the joyous expression which beams in 
and lights up every countenance around him—for this it is which assures him | 
that you have gladly assembled yourselves under the banner of St. George and | 
merry England, to snatch a bright interval from the cares and toils of ordinary | 
life, and that you have come here with a determination not only to participate | 
in, but to contribute your full share of those enjoyments which characterize 
and are inseparable from a social, united family-party '—( Loud and successive 
cheers) Under the inspiring associations of such a scene as this, ceremony 
and formality can find no favour here. Allow me then in all sincerity of heart, 
and cordiality of feeling, to bid you welcome—a welcome to you all ! 

My countrymen have placed me in a proud and enviable position, but it is 
on an oceasion when as much pride, and as much exultation, will be swelling 
from their own breasts as from mine—and these are emotions which none can 
wish to repress, because they emanate from those strong and sacred sympa- 
thies which unite the sons of St. George, as a band of brothers, in the noble 
eause of Charity! And long may they live to plead and prosper in such a 
cause !—(Loud applause ) 

We have met to commemorate the fifty-seventh anniversary of our Socicty 
—a day devoted by you to the indulgence of every benevolent and every social 
feeling—and being also a day consecrated to England's glory I know you will | 
celebrate it in & manner becoming the children of her cherished soil. All- | 
absorbing as such a celebration should be, 1 am aware that | have no right to 
intrude wpon you any personal feelings on my own behalf ; but how can I avoid 
this—overwhelmed as I confess myself to be by the force of such feelings, let 
me ask for your indulgence a few moments longer. 

The signal mark of attachment which you have been pleased to bestow on 
me, in electing me, and almost by acclamation, to this Presidential Chair, 
which, for one term, and some years back, ! had already filled, calls for ac- 
knowledgments I have no power to embody, and it is better for me to appeal to 
your own feelings, to form an opinion of mine, than try to express my gratitude 
by any of the trite and exhausted forms of complimentary acknowledgment 

But, gentlemen, there is one way left of showing my gratiude for the con- 
fidence you have again extended to me, and that is by steadily persevering in 
that conduct by which I have gained it, b following in the footsteps of my 
excellent predecessors, and by pursuing that course which appears best fitted 
to promote the benign objects of our association. And if, by more zealous de- 
votion than I have hitherto manifested, | can succeed in multiplying our num- 
bers—if by the development or revival of any latent or neglected sympathies I | 
can bind you im still closer ties of brotherhood, then shall I rejoice in being 
privileged to wear this badge of distinction which you have again entrusted to 
me—then shall | more gladly co-operate with you in exterding relief to the 
forlorn, the indigent, and the afflicted, who may have claims on that bounty 
which the generous sons of St. George never fai) to supply.—(Tremendous 
cheers.) tus, brother members, for ever bear in mind i. laudable charac- 
teristics of our inetitution—remembering also that there are two kinds of cha- 
rity—“ The charity of action and the charity of opinion. the 
without the latter, but the latter can only want the means ¢ 
I will detain you no longer, except to ask your kind aid in giving effect to the 
proceedings of the day, and to beg you will join me indmnking the standard 
toast which is always “ foremost on the file.’—(Cheers. ) . 

1. The day, and all who honour it—St. George and merry England ! 

Our second toast, said the President, cannot fail to excite tts tug, 

’ ’ the loyalty and 
love of every true-born Briton, for it is in honour of that fair 
who, as The Lady of the Kingdoms now graces the Britis 
mendous cheers)—the throne of old Plantagenet—and 
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of our native land, is as so cag A Acer — who own her 
sway —(Most urous applause.) Fill your flowing bumpers to 

2. The Queee’ God bless her—three times three cheers (and one cheer 
more. 

3. The Prince of Wales. Music—Prince of Wales’ March. 

4. Prince Albert, and the Royal Family. Glee—“Hail Star of Bruns- 
wick.” 

The President introduced the fifth standard toast, by remarking that Eng- 
lishmen were ti accused of overweening preferences and predilections, 
but, thus much in their vindication, he would say, that with all their partiali- 
ties they deeply reverenced the institutions of the land they lived in—(Cheers) 
—that it was far from their desire to wound the prejudices or feelings of any 
men; but on the contrary, they were eager on all public and private occasions 
to evince the profound respect they felt for the authorities of this great and free 
country, to which, moreover, they felt united by all the ties of natural and na- 
tional affinity —(Tremendous applause.) He then, claiming all the honors, 

roposed 
3 3. The President of the United States. Band—‘ Hail Columbia.” 

I am glad, said Mr. Fowler, to see near me some distinguished guests who 
will fee! deeply interested in the next toast. 

6. “ The United Service—wooden walls and British Grenadiers—China and 
Affghanistan have added to their laurels.” ‘This was also warmly received, 
and was followed by ‘‘ Rule Britannia!” by amateurs, and chorus by the 
company. 

Lord John Hay rose to respons to this toast. He alluded to the services of 
the British Navy and Army in the late contest in India and China, and said he 
believed the chief object of the British nation in that contest was to teach the 
Chinese nation a lessou they had never before learned, and that was, to observe 
honesty in their dealings, and trade with others on just and equitable terms. 
(Cheers) With regard to affairs in India, a wise man was sent there ; he 
found his predecessor had gone a step too far, and he wisely stepped that one 
step back. (Great cheers.) Every naval officer with whom I am acquainted 
participates in my feelings, that the greatest pleasure abroad is to meet our own 
countrymen abroad. (Great cheers.) It is impossible for me to express the 
gratification I experience in meeting a society like this one so ably described 
by your chairman as established for benevolent purposes—for extending the 
hand of charity to the suffering stranger—(Great applause )—Indeed | am 
fully justified in saying that the strongest mark of an Englishman's character is 
his charity to his countrymen—(great cheering.) The most agreeable duty I 
ever performed was in bringing to New York that distinguished statesman Lord 
Ashburton (cheers,) He was selected by our sovereign as the most fitting per- 
son to negotiate or rather ee certain difficulties which had disturbed 
both of the great nations and kept them in a state of excitement without reason 
—(cheers.) By his talents, integrity, and high character, and the happy cir- 
cumstance of meeting with a high-minded statesman in this country—(tremen- 








dous applause)—who enabled him to carry the wishes and views of his own | 


government into effect—(great cheers.) The result was, I have no doubt, to 
lay the foundation of a lasting peace between both nations-—(applause.) Proof 
most satisfactory has thus been afforded of the wisdom of selecting two high 
winded statesmen to settle sach difficulties instead of ae on a long and 
unnatural war—(tremendous applause.) I trust in saying this, | only anticipate 
what a few years will show, that not only a lasting peace has been made, but 
that a treaty highly conducive to the commercial interests of both nations has 
been negotiated. 

These few remarks of his Lordship were received with cordial and unanimous 
enthusiasm, and the president claimed a flowing bumper for the next toast :— 

7. The Army and Navy of the United States!” Cries of bravo! and nine 
cheers, with one roarer to close with. 

“‘ The Star Spangled Banner” was then played by the band. 

Capt. Sands responded. Action and not speaking was his profession, and he 
would therefore content himself with giving a sentiment : ‘** The two services, 
under the Ashburton Treaty—may the only strife between them be to secure 
freedom to the free, to the captive, liberty.” 

The Chairman then said— 

It would have been delightful to have had among us the two distinguished 
individuals who are the subjects of our next toast—then we should have had 
the Englands, old and new, most admirably personified—and the honest old 
parent glad and proud to greet such offspring. Our invitation to Lord Ashbur- 
ton, unfortunately, was not despatched in time, (laughter,) and although it 
safely reached the hands of Mr. Webstor—that gentleman could not, to his 
and our regret, favour us with his presence. I shall, nevertheless, now propose 


| to you the healths of — 


8. Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster—a lasting peace between Mother 
and Daughter: Why should they be divided, whose interests are one ! 

The Chairman then made some remarks indicative of the deep interest 
which this society, collectively and individually, felt im the city and govern- 


| ment of New-York, and he gave 


9. ** His Honour the Mayor and the municipal authorities of the city of 
New-York,” which was received very enthusiastically. 

The Mayor responded as follows :— : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—Gentlemen, I thank the President for the 
kind terms in which he has been pleased to allude to the manner in which I 
have endeavoured to discharge a duty as a friend to the Immigrant Associa- 
tion now forming in this city, by his aid and vhat of his brethren of the foreign 
associations among us; and] thank him, too, gentlemen, for reminding you 
that you are citizens of New York as well as Englishmen. That is a bond of 


sympathy which touches me nearly ; and, as for our city, I will not detain you 


by saying a word. Were | to speak till early dawn, I do not believe I should 
be able to say as much in its favour as all of you in your hearts sincerely feel. 

Mr. President,—While listening to your sentiments tonights and joining in 
approval of them, I felt that this festive board presented a daguerreotype por- 
trait of England and America as they now seem to the eye of the world. We 
have portrayed here every line and lineament of that principle which beats in 
the hearts of all true Englishmen, and which finds a ready and sincere echo in 
every American bosom. 

When I heard the toast to the Queen, and saw the enthusiasm it called 
forth, I felt transported to ‘‘ merrie England ;” and when I listened to the 
cheers with which the toast to the President of the United States was re- 
ceived by you, | Anew I was athome! When Lord Ashburton was named, | 
felt as if 1, too, had been a Briton ; and when I heard you applaud so warmly 
a sentiment in honour of Daniel Webster, I felt as if every voice around me 
was, indeed, that of a native born brother of my own happy soil. 

Mr. President, —When I heard my noble friend (Lord John Hay) speak of 


| the United Service of England, and when I heard my old school-fellow (Cap- 


tain Sands,) some years my senior, gentlemen, give a sentiment in honour of 
the two services of the two countries, I felt as how the “ sea-girt isle’ was 
completely ‘‘ mixed up” with our own republican continent. The President 
has spoken of the mother and the daughter. Gentlemen, in my soul I feel as 
if our lands were, rather, brothers. 

Mr. President,—There is a spirit abroad in both our countries ; it is felt by 
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— 
only on the occasion of these anniversaries but on other purely national festi- 
vals. I can but repeat how gratifying this acknowledgment of the near con- 
nexion between our respective nations has ever been to me. Indeed | may 
almost take the flattering unction to my heart, that I am thus distinguished by 
oe the countryman of Prince Albert! 

hile I join in the congratulations to the sons of St. George on the retum 
of this auspicious day, I must add my felicitations on their having once more 
called you, Mr. President, to the distinguished post you occupy—since their 
choice could not have fal!en on any one more endowed with all those qualities 
which in one word constitute the English gentleman. (Cheers) . 

If I may be permitted to allude to any one point of character, which beyond 
all others distinguishes Englishmen, while sojourning fer away from their 
beloved native land, it is their loyalty—their ardent attachment to their sove- 
reign and to the glorious Constitution of Old England. (Great cheers.) Your 
cheers attest the truth of my remark—what better can I do, then, than give 
you as my sentiments: 

Patriotism apd loyalty—blended into one in every English heart, they tend 
. perpetuate the chivalry of St. George in the sons of Albion! (Tremendous 
cheers.) 

By S. Draper, Jr., Vice President of the New England Society. 

Old England, and New England—may the flag of both be held forth to the 
world, for ever, as a sure protection to national justice, personal rights, and 
generous impulses. 

By David C. Colden, Esq , President of the St. David's Society— 

“ Lord Morpeth, eminent amongst his countrymen for his patriotism and his 
talent, honoured and esteemed by strangers, for the simplicity of his manner, 
his amiable temper, and his generous philanthropy.” Q 

E. Benson, Esq., then rose and said— 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the St. George’s Society — 

On behalf of the Society of St. Nicholas I thank you for associating that so- 
ciety with the other benevolent institutions of this city ; and it is with peculiar 
pleasure that I as their President join you in celebrating the return of your 
Anniversary, and have the opportunity of partaking of your truly hearty wel- 
come. To your time honoured society do we of St. Nicholas look as our bright 
example in the great ¥! good works of benevolence: you first pointed out the 
way, and by your good deeds induced others to follow. Commencing at a time 
when comparatively speaking this my native city was in extent but a village, _ 
you have persevered for a series of years in your labours and spread the fruits 
of your exertions, and the aid which the Society of St. George has afforded 
the poor afflicted and suffering countrymen has conferred on them lasting ho- 
nour, and on the recipients of their bounty unspeakable benefits. It is true that 
you, as Englishmen, besides the pleasure of doing good had other and more 
patriotic motives. Looking to your native home, to the land of your fathers, 
you had every inducement to encourage you in your labours and exertions in 
the good cause. I mean not to speak, nor need I, of England's fame in the 
battle field, or her achievements or march on the mountain wave,—nor of her 
success in every walk of science. The names arcund these walls remind us of 
her glories, and the insignia of your country and of the glorious St. George 
speak them. But you have as inducements her efforts in the noble cause of 
Charity and Benevolence, and the great success which has attended them in 
the alleviation of the distresses of their fellow men—inducements which you, 
as the sons of St. George cannot resist, and have most nobly yielded to. 

The armed Barons at Runnemede laid deep and strong the foundations of 
English liberty and freedom. The commercial spirit which sprang into life 
from that liberty and freedom, and which afterwards so truly nourished and 
protected it, built on that foundation a superstructure extended, capacious and 
lofty,—the admiration of ages,—and which gave shelter to all who sought it. 
And from that spirit arose a system, the great source of England's noble chari- 
ty, which has blessed as it was extended—changed her armed princes into her 
merchant princes, bringing with such change all the blessings of Peace. 

I will not detain you, Mr. President, any longer, but give you as a toast : 

Commerce—It was England's strength in her utmost need; and has added 
the brightest jewels to her crown. If left unshackled and free, it will give 
happiness and prosperity to every nation. 

11. Our Native Leal. Drank with great applause—Duet, “ Ob Albion.” 

12. The Land we Live in. Drank with loud cheers—Music, “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

I cannot announce our next toast, said Mr. Fowler, which is complimentary 
to the representatives of the British Government in this country, without re- 
questing you very particularly to connect with it the name and station of one 
of our distinguished$guests—and as [ am confident that you all agree with me 
in believing, that, in the selection of Antuony Barctay, Esq., for our new 
Consul, the choice of Her Majesty has been most felicitous—you will need no 
stimulus at my hands to extend your greetings to the new incumbent, and 
whom we all know to be every inch a gentleman. You will consider, there- 
fore, that the health, happiness, and prosperity of that true son of St. George, 
Mr. Anthony Barclay—is most emphatically included in our thirteeath stand- 
| ard teast— 

13. Mr. Fox, and her Majesty’s Representatives on this Continent. 

Mr. Barclay rose and said, that if he possessed the intelligence of one min- 
ute of the waking moments of Her Majesty's representative at Washington, he 
| would express thanks for the notice taken of that distinguished individual ina 
| manner worthy of him. As for the compliment the Society has been pleased to 
pay to himself, what could he say! He scarcely deserved to be called a repre- 
sentative of her Majesty, but as one of her humblest subjects, he returned his 
cordial thanks. He was grateful for the connection of his name with that of 
her Majesty’s minister. 

The flattering expressions of kindly feelings, which he on all occasions had 
experienced when attending this Anniversary Dinner, could not fail to render 
it always a most agreeable event. If he were conscious of any meritorious 
conduct, he would say, that those expressions are at once a reward anda 
stimulus, That the approbation of the Sons of St. George will prove a stimu- 
lus in his pew relation towards them, he gave his sincere assurance. With 
their encouraging sentiments he should go through his duty—often painful and 
delicate—rejoicing : and should hope, as he received office from his Sovereign, 
to resign it, with honour uncompromised, and with their approbation. He con- 
gratulated them on the prosperous state of their Society, they had kept steadily 
in view the great object of their association, patriotic benevolence. No intro- 
| duction of narrow politics, producing vulgarity, offence, and discord, had been 
allowed to endanger their harmony and union by their bitter ferments. Their 
views were not polemical but peaceful—the victory they sought was that of 
enlarged charity, to overcome the distresses of their suffering countrymen, and 
| to conciliate the regard of those who were more fortunate. The great and 
| good company attracted there that day, evinced the fact, that it was considered 
| a treat to attend the St. George’s festival. But however praiseworthy and 
| beneficent such institutions might be—however important their harmony and 
| peace—how utterly do they sink into comparative insignificance, when put into 
| competition with the peace and friendship of two great nations, like that whence 
| they sprang, and that which affords them their present happy domicil. In regard 

to the happy state of the relations between Great Britain and the United States, 
































who, as the sovereign 





the young and by the old, and pervades all hearts, no matter what you call the | the gallant Lord on the right of the chair, had passed to windward of him, and 
government, hereditary or representative ; it is a desire to cultivate, to rear, to | taken the breeze out of his sails; while on the merits of the able negociators, 
extend that spirit which must redound to the liberty and happiness of the hu- who were so fortunate as to accomplish the treaty of Washington, the Chair- 
man race; and in my soul, Mr. President, I believe that spirit is onward in its | man had got into the market before lim, and taken all the stock that was worth 
march ; I know it; for the Anglo-Saxon race, no matter where, no matter un- | having. He was sure they would rejoice with him, in those noble, conciliatory, 
der what sky, never attempts anything that is not successful. And the result | and peaceful sentiments, lately uttered in Parliament by England’s distin- 
will be, sir, it must be, the full realization of this spirit’s perfect fruition. And | guished Premier, Sir Robert Peel. His remarks were brief, but worthy of re- 
if even now the time is not, it yet is not far distant when the cross of St.| membrance. Speaking of the Ashburton treaty, Sir Robert observed, “‘ The 
George and the stars and stripes shall be seen in every sea, contending toge- | object was not mere adjustment, but conciliation and satisfaction. Thousands, | 
ther, and as one, for the rights, the privileges, the prosperity of the great hu- | nay, millions of acres, are nothing in comparison of friendship with America.” 
man family ! | Mr. Fowler now rose, and with obvious emotion remarked, that as the tribute 
Now, Brothers of St. George, prepare to greet and do honour to— | of respect which was due to those who are now the representatives of the Bri- 
10. Our Sister Societies—to them we offer the hand of fellowship—to their | :ish government on this continent had been paid, he now asked them to do ho- 
representatives, a hearty welcome. (Three times three cheers. Band, “ Auld nor to one who has been, and for a very long period, a faithful servant of the 
lang syne."’) | Crown. One of our specially invited guests at this festival is our late Consul, 
es Reyburn, Esq., President of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. | James Buchanan, Esq., and who, with the snows of three score years and ten 
Patrick, first rose and said— | gathered upon his temples, has lately resigned his official duties, and is about 
Mr. Presideut and gentlemen of the St. George’s Society, —My friends, give | to leave New York in the enjoyment of the esteem and regard of ail who have 


} me credit for possession of many of the characteristics of my native couutry ; | known him, officially and individually, during a residence of more than a quar- 


but I regret to say that eloquence is not amongst them. Nevertheless, sir, I | ter of acentury. If that gentleman were not present I should narrate many 
rise with pleasure to reply to the last toast, and on behalf of Tue Sociery or | of his good deeds, of a public and private character ; but on his account, and 
Tue Frienpiy Sons or Sr. Patrick., and thank you for the complimentary | rather than give him uneasiness, I shall refrain, contenting myself with now 
manner in whieh you have been pleased to notice your sister societies, and sin- | presenting to him a spontaneous tribute, which has been rendered in consider- 
cerely do I congratulate you, sir, on the accession of members your festive | ation of his eminent public services and private worth, by men of all nations, 
beard presents, and trust the same increase may crown the exertions of all | and more especially by the British and American merchants of this city. This 
our national charities. I will not detain this joyous company longer than to | addressI shall now read to you :— 

offer a sentiment which has been suggested by the announcement o! her most } “To Jas. Buchanan, Esq.—Sir—As you are about to retire from the duties 
gracious Majesty's intention of visiting Ireland this summer, where I am cer- | of office and are likely to leave the city of New York, we the undersigned, 
tain a most hearty Irish welcome awaits her. I now, sir, call upon my English | hereby offer you our best wishes, and desire thus to acknowledge the number 
frends to drink the following toast :— } of years in which you have fearlessly, indefatigably, and honourably sustained 

“ The August Visit of her Majesty Queen Victoria to Ireland, may its fruits | yourself as British Consul: while in private life you have evidenced the pro- 
be love.” | per duties, that belong to a husband, parent and frend. Ardently praying for 

Next rose Conrad W. Faber, Esq., President of the German Society. | your happiness in your retirement.” — 

In rising, Mr. President and gentlemen, to thank you on the part of the} Mr. Fowler then turned to Mr. Buchanan, and in delivering to him the ad- 
Society, as whose representative { again enjoy the honeur of being your guest, dress, throegb the medium of Mr. Barclay, feelingly remarked—Long, my 
for the cordial manner in which you have remembered your sister societies, and | dear sir, may your life be spared to enjoy this reward ; it is one which station 
for the marked hospitality which you have so frequently extended to me not | alone could not have commanded nor wealth have purchased ; but it may serve 























esas of pl eons pas annem, oe slke ings oi 
ae private character. Now a to the health and happiness 
of our Ex-Consul, James Buchanan, 


_ Buchanan, deeply affected by presentat.on of the address, and 
P. which followed, in a feeling mauner expressed how greatly it was en- 
hanced by passing to him on this occasion through the hand of his highly es- 
teemed successor. When he landed on these s nearly 27 years ago, he } 
little expected such an outpouring of good-feeling and honours, not only by his 
fellow-subjects but also by several of the most distinguished of the citizens 
(cheers). As his official duties were commended, he would be pardoned in| 
stating that he never anticipated such an approval. He had endeavoured to | 
discharge his duty to his Sovereign by maintaining the rights of his fellow. | 
subjects without compromising what was due to his country (loud cheers). He | 
was bound to express his grateful feelings for the uniform and many acts o! | 
kindness he ever experienced, not only trom the General and State authorities, | 
but from those of this city, the cultivation of which he deemed of great im-| 

tance in all official intercourse with them (great cheering). Those who were 
fathers and grandfathers could alone enter into his feelings, and duly appreciate 
the highly-prized legacy which would be handed to his posterity by the address, | 
and while written on parchment, yet it was so deeply engraven on his heart, | 
that he would enjoin upon his numerous children and their posterity ever to) 
cherish a grateful sense of the honor conferred on their father, so that they | 
should ever prove to the signers and their posterity their gratitude (great 
cheering). Before he sat down he could not omit observing, in these extraor- | 
dinary times, that it was cheering to every man connected with England to 
witness that whon repudiation was so widely, and so ruinously to character, | 
acted on, yet the British merchants stood firm in upholding the moral principle 
(loud cheering). While he observed, with proud feeling for the honvur of the | 
British character, there were many at this festive board who thus sustained the ' 
honour of their country, and among those one who has ever stood prominent | 
through his whole life, need I name your estimable and highly-respected Pre- 
sident. I therefore claim the pleasure to give the health of Joseru Fow er | 
(tremendous cheeritg). 

14, Nature's first gift—Lovely Women. 

‘To woman's gentle kind we owe 
What comforts and delights us here.’’ 
Glee—* Loadstars.” 
VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

We have come, said the Chairman, to our Volunteer Toasts—and if I have 
not been able to interest your feelings before I am sure I shall do so now. for | 
who is there among you who will not rise and do honour to our excellent Ex-| 
President, Edward Fisher Sanderson? (cheers :) I prefer to drop the Esquire | 
in his case ;—no title is required to the name of one whose heart is the seat of | 
honour, and the abode of generosity. (Loud cheers.) No one regretted his | 
determination to withdraw from office more than I did, for no one was more 
worthy of this chair than Edward F. Sanderson. But whether in office or out | 
of office, these chords of sympathy which harmonise with the noblest feelings | 
of our nature, will ever retain their elasticity in his breast, and respond as they 
ave been wont to do, to the touch of the unfortunate. (Great applause.)— | 
With one heart and voice then let me pledge you to the long life, and health, 
and happiness of my worthy predecessor, Edward Fisher Sanderson. | 

By R. N. Tinson, Esq., First Vice President : 

May the pleasure of Britons continue fresh as their breezes—and their vir- 
tues firm as their oaks. 

By Jno. Taylor, Jr., Esq , Second Vice President : 

The charity of St. George’s Society. —Like the blessed quality of mercy, so 
beautifully described by our favourite bard, it s 


“Ts not strain’d : 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless'd : 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.’ 





’ 


By Ex-President Thomas Dixon, Esq. : 

The better health of the two oldest members and former Vice Presidents, | 
T. W. Moore and Daniel Oakey, Esq’rs.,—may their early attachment and 
zealous services to promote the prosperity of this Society, never be forgotten | 
by the sons of St. George. 

By Charles B. Elliman, Esq., Secretary : 

Our native city with the friends we have left there. 

By Henry Owen, Esq., Secretary : 

The Duke of Wellington. 

By Dr. Bartlett. The memory of the immortal Shakspeare—this is his natal 
day—who has by his genius and writings done as much for the glory of Eng- | 
land as her greatest warriors and statesmen. 

The Chairman said he ied yet a most gratifying and imperative duty to per- | 
form. Let us not forget, said he, that our charitable committee make benevo- | 
lence their every day work—their ears are always open to the cries of lowly | 
poverty. It is their willing but daily duty to explore the recesses alike of | 
loud and silent suffering—(Cheers)—for he who is rich to-day may become | 
poor to-morrow. Worldly distinctions are required to sustain social order- 
but charity in all seasons and towards all human beings, is their actuating prin- 
ciple, for they know that the luxurious dweller in the palace will be no more 
‘“at the last day” than he who has pined for ‘‘ another and a better world” in 
the obscure and comfortless hut of abject poverty. (Great applause.) Allow 
me then to propose the health, comfort and happiness of all who have for the | 
past year been serving on the charitable committee of our society. 

William Jackson, Esq., on behalf of the committee, made a very feeling and 
appropriate acknowledgment of the above toast. 

The Chairman rose again, and said, ‘‘ As [ am unable of myself to express 
all the encomiums due to those who have served as stewards to this brilliant 
entertainment, I will call upon all who have participated in it to join me in 
covering them with glory. (Cheers. At my hands these gentlemen deserve 
acknowledgments [have no language to convey—at yours they will meet 
with the reward due to their matchless zeal, to their marked urbanity, and to 
the taste and refineinent they have displayed in all the appointments of this 
glorious festival. (Loud and repeated cheers.) Let us therefore do full hon- | 
our to the stewards of the 57th anniversary. 

Mr. Stokes, on behalf of his brother stewards, now came forward and made a 
few excellent remarks which we have not been able to procure ; but they were 
in the right spirit, and elicited general approbation from the whole company. 














Married—At St. John's Church, Wolfville, on Taesday morning, the 4th instant, by the Rev 
John Storrs, A. B. of Trinity College, Dublin, Joseph Starr, Esq., of this city, to Mrs. Marga 
ret Maria Calkin, daughter of the late Elisha Dewolfe, Esq. 

On Thursday the 27th inst., atthe Chureh of the Ascension, by the Rev. Mr. Bedell. 
Alexander Ranken, Esq., Glasgow, to Octavia, daughter of Johu Gibson, Esq., late of 
Edinburgh. : 

Died—At Norwalk, Conn., March 22d, George A. Staples, in the 25th year of his age 

On the 2istof March, at Kingston, Jamaica, whither he had gone with the hope of 


| 

7 } gi | 

regaining his health, Frederick Thomas Prescott, in the 23d year of his age This fine | 
youth was possessed of a most amiable disposition and endowed with excellent intel- | 
ectual faculties. He was the son of Eutis Prescott, merchant, of this city, and grand- | 
son of Dr. Prescott, formerly of Halifax, Nova Scotia. | 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 1-4 a 6 1-2 per cent. prem 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
The principal item under this head is the death of Robert Southey—Poet 
Laureate. f 





This event we announced last week, and gave a brief account of 


There 


‘ 


ritish journals, but it 


some of his writings, and shall revert to the same point hereafter. are 


already many notices of his life end writings in the B 
is a little too early for any account bearing sufficiently the impress of authen- 
ticity and correctness. 

As the “laurel crown” is vacant, many competitors are named for its hon- | 


ours. Moore, Campbell, and others are spoken of; but we see it hinted that | 


be the person chosen. Who wil! object to such a choice! 


We shall not indulge in any eulogies of the deceased : for his great virtues 


and eminent talents are already known to the world; and ere iong we shall 
have all in detail from one most competent to give 


Mrs. Southey, formerly 


Miss Bowles, daughter of the reverend gentleman of that name, well known 
for his writings, and also for his controversy with Lord Byron on the 
of whether objects of nature or art furnished the best materials { 
will probably, in due time, give us the life of her husband 
if she undertakes the task. 

In reference to this lady, we regret to see the remarks made by many jour- 
nals on the recent publication of her letter to Mrs. Sigourney. That letter 
was, doubtless, written in confidence, and although Mrs. Sigourney did hastily 
give it publicity, we do not see the matter in the heinous light that many do 


juestion 


 poetry— 


We shall be giad 





and Mrs. Southey, to claim forgiveness. If more than this be demanded to | and we cannot too 
exonerate “the erring fair one,” we offer it, in the tone, the language and 
sentiment of her writings—especially in those relating to England. Who bas | a compliment to the Stewards, who were so indefati 
forgotten her beautiful apostrophe to Queen Victoria’ Who, the “ Daisy of | their functions. They have the satisfaction to know 


| to be loved in return. 


| con 






Runnymede!” Need we say more? 


Gem a fesiong 





Je 


* body of which every Englishman may be justly proud, 
strongly recommend our countrymen to love and cherish it, 

As relates to the late festival, we cannot close our remarks without paying 
gable in the discharge of 
that the dinner never went 





off with more bri liant effect, and that the members folly and duly appreciate 


Mrs. Sigourney, may be assured thet the Albien will not join un the cry that | their arduous exertions 


is raised against her ; we love her too much, as a woman and a poet, and think 


| 


too little of the charge that is urged against her 





We find the following, among numerous nouces of new works from the 
British press. In reference to the letters of Mrs. Piorzi, it will be recollected 
that the Mr. Conway there mentioned was the gentleman so well known in 
this country some ten or twelve years ago, and who after playing at all the 
principal theatres of the Atlantic cities, and winning the good will of every 
one, abandoned theatrical life and devoted himself to the study of divinity. 
But his mind had long been unsettled, and on making a passage tu Charleston 
by sea, he suddenly plunged into the deep and perished. 


War and Peace, by William Jay.—This eseay hes been extensively cirev- 
lated in America, and has been republished here by the Peace Society. It is 
a castigation of the war-party in the United States; but the oniy part of it 
which possesses much interest in England, is the author's argument to prove 
that free trade is the true bond of unity between nations. 

The Shipwreek of the Dryade, in Letters to a Sister.—This little narrative 
may pair off with the well known story of the burning of the Kent East India- 
man. In both catastrophes, the gentle but high-toned fortitude of our country- 
women is calculated to arouse our national pride. Here, one of them narrates 
the perils and suflerings of shipwreck, as unatlectediy as she bore them heroi- 


| cally. 


Piozzi, at eighty vears of age, was in love with Conway, the handsome actor, 
who appeared at Covent Garden some twenty years since, and that she hoped 
We have not come exactly to this conclusion ; though 
certainly, if we lay aside all consideration of the relative ages of the parties, 
the letters may fairly enough be ealled ** Love Letters.” We doubt, however, 
whether Mrs. Piozzi was ever in love—she had not heart enough—she was a 


} 


weak, vain, foolish woman, who loved excitement; a far cleverer actor than | 


Mr. Conway ; and in the scene before us, she played her part to admiration 
Comic Nursery Tales.—The Sleeping Beauty.—Between Mr 
Mr. Tennyson, the charmed princess of this fairest of faery legends is in great 
luck. 
Fleral Fancies, and Morals feom Flowers: with Seventy Illustrations 
Author.—Pretty, fantastic fables—some of them, however, far-fetched—in 


| which the curiosities of Botany are employed to serve the cause of good morals 
Jeffries. —This is a vol- 
{ 


Views of the Statics of the Human Chest, &c., by J 


ume of considerable originality, displaying sundry novel physivlogical conclu 
sions, which more or less affect the practice of medicine. It is therefore ad- 
dressed exclusively to the scientitic and professional public. The author is 
popularly known as the inventor of the Respirator. 

Knight's Cabinet Shakspere, Vol. 11.—This is a remarkably neat and pretty 
edition, and will be acceptable to many as a *' pocket-book.”’ 

Elements of Language, by G. Payne, L. L. D.—This book may be safely 
recommended to students, as a useful introduction to the principles of general 
grammar. 

Elements of Universal History, by H. White, B. A.—This work has been 
compiled with care and skill; and is a useful addition to the list of school- 
books. 

Methodus Medendi; or the Description and Treatment of the Principal Dis- 
eases incident to the Human Frame, by H. M’Cormac, M. D.—This English 
work with a Latin title, is a text-book for the use of students. 

Treatise on Enlarged Tonsil and Elongated Uvula, by J. Yearsley. 

A Practical Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, &c., by Francis Cook, 
M. D.—The practical result of this treatise is a censure of the prevailing treat- 
ment of consumption by low diet and depletion, and a recommendation of 
directly invigorating means. 


ST. GEORGE'S DAY. 


Monday, being the anniversary of our country’s patron saint, the thrice 


M'Clise and | 


one of the most perfect specimens of his art 
by the | 





| 
! 


| 


renowned St. George, Englishmen resident here, members of the society, and | 


their friends, assembled, as is their wont, to celebrate the day at the festive 
board, prepared fur their reception under the superintendence of the stewards, 
at the Astor House. The magnificent dining-room in that noble edifice was 
not left to its own tasteful and striking decorations, superb as these are in 
themselves ;—to them were added our national emblems, gracefully interwoven 
with those of this country, indicative of the harmony existing between them, 
and expressive of the ardent desire felt by all that it may never be interrupted 

The society's banners, too, floated from the walls, and when the rooms were 
lighted up, the natural grandeur of its proportions, heightened and set off as 
they were by the lavish embellishments of art, given them by the proprietors, 
and those superinduced by the occasion, the whole presented a coup d’aul, 
which, though wanting the feudal accessories of baronial hall or kingly palace, 
was still one of such brilliancy and effect, that it has never been equalled, we 
believe, on this side of the Atlantic shores. 

The official account of the festivities of the day, will be found below 
We may not pass them by without adverting to the high gratification expe- 
rienced by the society at the presence ainong them of Lord Jobn Hay and the 
officers of H. M. frigate Warspite, now in this harbour. It gave a nationality 
to the scene which to us made it still more endearing ; and it was with no or- 
dinary emotion we listened to the observations which that gallant officer found 
himself called upon to make, in the course of the evening, on the blessings 
which flowed from the cultivation of peaceful relations between the nations of 
the earth, aad particularly between the mother country and her giant progeny 
in the New World. 
had been no laggard in the bloody strife, his impressive description of the evils 


Coming from one who bore about him the marks that he 


resulting from it was calculated to make a deep, a lasting, and salutary im- 


pression. 
For ourselves, we may be permitted to add, that though the recurrence of 
each St. George’s Day brings before our view sad chasms in the ranks of dear 


and valued friends with whom it has been our pleasure to mingle on its arrival 
for now nearly a quarter of a century—yet that the present brought with it the 
if 


many new ones acquired, to whom we are also bound by the sympathy of a 


soling and gratifying conviction that there are many still leit to us, ar 
common country, and by a congeniality of attachment to i's fortunes, to which 
distance gives a larger power, and over which time sheds a more hallowed in- 
fluence 

We congratulate the society on the return of Mr. Fowler to its head. After 
filling the office of Presideut for several years at a former period, his re-electson 
now is no less honourable and gratifying to himself than it is advantageous to 
the institution. His 
grity of character, fit him admirably 


urbanlty, self-possesion, general inteiligence, and inte- 
for the office ; and he wins the confidence 


and good-will of the members, as well as of his countrymen at large, by his 


| good offices among them on various occasions. 


The society itself, in spite of the universal pressure of the times and stagna- 
tion of commercial business, is performing wonders in the way of benevolence ; 


and mainly so from the activity of its officers. At a recent meeting a report from 


the charitable committee was read, in which the labours of that committee were 


striking and manifest. It is not the practice, when applications for aid are 


called for, to g 


ive out money without enquiry ; all such cases are investigated, 
and on very many occasions some portion of the committee proceed to dwell- 
ings of the unfortunate, and there make personal examination into the circum 
stances of the distressed. By this plan imposition is guarded against, and 
these dispensing officers of humanity are able to disburse their bounty with 
in this report to show with what 
zeal, diligence, industry, and fragalty, this department is managed. It is 
this—that dering the last year several hundred cases were relieved with an ex- 
penditure of only twelve hundred dollars. We thould like to see this report 
printed, for it reflects great credit on the gentlemen eomposing the committee, 


and would have, we think, a beneficial effect on the institution. The St. 


discretion. We may mention a simple fact 
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7 The Drama. 
Park Theatre —Although we have nothing to record in the way of great 


_ novelty in the above theatre, we can still speak favourably of the rapid pro- 


' 


gress it evidently makes in the public mind towards restoration of that favour 
without which 
“ Actors declaim, musicians play in vain,"’ 

The management appears to adopt the judicious resolution of bringing for- 
ward only those pieces which can show to advantage the talent of the company ; 
and certainly, if that management really wish to prepare a banquet in good 
taste, they wall place before us sound, wholesome fare. Give us proper ali- 
ment for the mind, and omit all enfremets, side dishes, and fritters, for which 
their cwistne wants the proper matériel, We have sufficient confidence in the 
directors of the theatre to believe that there is no lack of interest or desire to 
increase the talent or the still clever company, but actors do not grow like 
biackbernes, and if they did they would still require cultivation. For the soul 
of us, we cannot believe that the raw material which is so constantly placed 
before us can either advance the dignity of the profession, or the respectability 


| of the professor , this intuitive genius we have no faith in, and it is our hum- 


| ble opiniou that a young officer should learn to carry the colours of his regiment 
- ' a 
Love Letters of Mrs. Piozz1.—These letters are offered, as proof that Mrs. 


before he undertakes to direct them to the path of gl j ° 
ever, strongly urge, that in repreducing wet = the old “ih pets penal 
the greatest care may be taken in appointing the most efficient persons as the 
representatives of the leading characters ; one star, however brilliant, will ef- 
ford but a limited light—'tis the cluster of those heavenly bodies alone can im- 
part true brilliancy 

We have the most cordial gratification in offering our undivided praise in 
favour of the most beautiful acting of “Grandfather Whitehead.” We look 
npon Mr. Placide’s performance of that venerable and interesting old mao, as 
He comes before you in all the 
greeness of old age; a period of life as interesting to the philosopher as the 
early opening of the tender bud of intelligence first bursting from the infant's 
lips ; that which is called ** second childhood,” without its imbecility, yet wih 
all ite innocence and thoughtlessness—then the changes that come upon his 
broken spirit, the affectionate old man wandering from home in his despair, en- 
countering all the perils of a winter's storm ; and at length seeking an uncon - 
scious shelter in the house of the man who bad deeply wronged him. We 
consider that Mr. Placide has, by his unrivalled performance of this interesting 
character, raised to himself a monument of ever during fame, and in years to 
come, those who are now gliding from youth to manhood will look back and 
speak with enthusiasm of this performance. He was most excellently sup- 
ported by all around him.—Mr. Barry's performance of the “ Man whose mind 
was sore diseased,” was admirable. Mrs. Vernon has always claims on our most 
agreeable recollections. Miss Buloid by her graceful and feeling personation of 
‘* Louisa,” gave us a confidence in her nightly improvement, and Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Shaw contributed to its success. If the public do not rush to witness the 
performance of this drama, adiou to public taste, 

We must not however let the management off quite so casily, with refer- 
ence to the style in which it was produced. We have an introduction to 
the family of a needy timber merehant, who is on the brink of ruin for want of 
—how many thousarids! only thirty pounds! His family is seated in a mag- 
nificent apartment, decorated with gold mouldings—French windows opening 
nto handsome gardens—splendid gateway, &c.—the trees and plants in all 
their rich and varied foliage. The spectator naturally says, this is but the 
Mr. Barry does not often allow us to find fault 
with his want of tact, but why is this 


result of his extravagance ! 
It is the depth of the winter, the leaf- 
less branches should be covered with snow, and there should be indications in 
the back ground of the nature of Whitchead’s occupation; nothing however 
could be better than the last scene, where every thing conveys the idea of 
comfort and opulence. 


Bowery Theatre—The legitimate drama has been revived at this theatre during 
the last week. Mr. Hamblin appeared on Tuesday evening as Hamlet, and on 
Wednesday in tae character of Macbeth 

Mr. Booth has been engaged for two nights, and appeared last evening as 
Richard III, in which part he was lately so well received at the Park Theatre. 
In this character, in particular, he is such a favourite with the public, both of 
New York and the sister cities, that he will always draw a full house, as long 
as hie physical abilities wil! allow him to endure the fatigue and exertion which 
must necessarily be andergone in order to effect its successful representation. 


Olympic Theatre-—This popular little establishment still holds the “ even 
tenor of ite way,” with regard to public favor. The novelties do not appear 
with such rapidity of succession as they did at one period; but this, if not car- 
ried to excess, will have the good effect of holding in check a morbid sppetite 
for novelty on the part of the public, with which the manager could not pretend 
to keep pace, let his exertions be what they might. One of the latest pieces 
brought out is a Travestie on the Opera of ‘‘Amilie,” called “ Amy Lee, or 


the principal parte by Mr. Walcott, Mrs. Timm, and Mise 


who loves best ;’ 
Taylor. 
Chatham Theatre.—Mr. and Mrs. Brougham have been re-engaged at this 
theatre, and have appeared this week in a domestic drama called “Rosina 
Meadows,” in which they have sustained the chief characters, which, however, 
afford very little scope for their capabilities : suffice it to say, that both enacted 
the parts allotted to them ina creditable manner. Mr. Brougham is a capital 
delineator of the Irish character, and in the Comedy of “His Last Legs,’ 
which was performed the other evening, his acting was such as occasionally to 
remind us of one, of whom 


tmay justly be said, ‘we ne'er shall look upon his 


like again.” 

Mr. F. Rakeman's last Mumcal Sourec, at the Society Library, on Wednes- 
day evenmg, was fashionably attended. The overture from Oberon was well 
The bass of Mr. Rakeman 


was, however, in our opinion, rather too forte, and marred, to some extent, the 


executed by Messrs. Schasfenberg and Rakeman 
brilliant touch and delicate fingering of Mr. 8 Mr. Rakeman was very enc- 
cessful in hie solos, particularly in the song without words by Mendelssohn, 

in the Fantasia on airs from 
and in the finale—a grand Fantasia and 


which was executed with much feeling ; also 


Rossini’s Sourece Musicales, by Liszt; 


decided talent and a distinct and brilliant fingering; and when he shall have 
acquired by greater practice more delicacy in his touch, it will relieve his play- 
ng from those signs of physical effort which are unnecessary and detract much 
from the pleasure of the listener. Signor Rapetti again delighted hie numerous 
admirers by the chaste and effective manner in which he executed one of his 
His transitions were executed with great precision, and were 
perfectly in tune—while his bowing was remarkably easy and graceful. The 
Doo however with Mr. Rakeman was lees effective than we could have wished. 
The pianoforte part being much more brilliant than that for the violin, and Mr. 
Rakeman. as we have just said, from too much inclination to the forte in his 
accompaniment, in 4 manner impaired the effect of the violin part, though 
Sgr. Kapetti played with great feeling and pathos. Mr. Scharfenberg did not 
appear after the firet overture. Had he divided the solos with Mr. Rakeman it 
would have made more variety—a desideratum in Instremental concerts. But 
these are slight blemishes upon an otherwise brilliant performance 


favourite solos 
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RURAL SONNEIT. 


BY THE acTHOR oF “ sPanTacus.” 
APRIL. 
are lull'd to rest ; 
The early singing-birds unite their strains ; 
And timid April, by the Sun caress‘d, 
Now, with her breath of violets, walks the plains ; 
And, when her Lord, like some enamour'd youth, 
Dwells on the 1 colours of her brow, 
She, like some Maid -certain of his truth, 
Smiles through her tears fer bliss to share his Vow. 
The nt ee many-tinted green, 
The unfurl their foliage ; and the trees, 
Which, bloom along the rural scene, 
Show, like some dress'd Regatta in the breeze. 
The Swallows re-appear—and hour by hour, 
Both still, and moving, life mark Spring's engendering Power. 
Inner Temple, March 23, 1843. J. Jones. 


_—_—_—_ 


Varieties, 


Monomaniac Academy.—Bethichem Hespital.—Messts. Oxford and Mac- 
N to announce that they have 1 an Academy for the instruc- 
tion of youth in the art of insanity. This very desirable and necessary acquire- 
ment will enable who have committed any crime, or offended against 
the laws of their country, to escape punishment. Messrs. Oxford and Mac- 
Naughton beg particularly to address persons who expect to receive legacies 
of reversion on the death of rich relations ; as such parties will be enabled, 
after receiving « few lessons, to remove all impediments to their fortune. 
Young gentlemen who are studying the art of picking — will also find 
this a desirable addition to their education ; as, should they be detected, and 
tried at the Old Bailey, two or three lessons will teach them how to become 
monomaniacs pro tempore. Terme, one guinea per lesson.— Punch. 


Extraordinary Courtship and Wedding. —We are informed that, for some 
weeks past, a young “ Lothario” has been taking 4 round among the cetton- 
mills in this town, and exhibiting himself to the factory lasses as a young man 
of large expectancies, but who could not come at the needful until he had 
taken to himself a wife. His mode of courtship, however, rather damped the 
ardour of numbers of the coy maidens, who did not like to comfort the gen- 
tleman in the open face of day, in the midst of their companions, and at once 
declare that they would marry him. Some of the less timid took courage and 
presented themselves; but, like the sprightly damsel in the song— 


ee He laugh'd at them all, 

For one was too short, and another too tall, 

Or too plump, or too slender, too young, or too old ; 
And this was too bashful, and that was too bold.” 


Me, however, appears to have come to a determination ; for on Monday last, 
three expectants, from whom he had promised to make his selection, repaired 
to the parish church, where crowds of people were assembled to witness the 
novel ceremony, and it was with seme difficulty, even with the assistance of 
the police, that order was preserved. The gentleman, true to his promise, at- 

and made his selection, apparently with some judgment. We have 
been since told, that in the confusion, the lady and gentleman retired, and were 
married at the superintendent registrar's office. —Preston Chronicle. 


A STRONG REASON WHY LADIES SHOULD WEAR “ INEX- 
PRESSIBLES.” 


EPITAPH ON A TOMBSTONE IN ESSEX. 


Here lies the man Richard 
And Mary his wife 

Their surname was Pritchard, 
They lived without strife ; 
And the reason was plain, 
They abounded in riches, 
They no care had nor pain, 
The wife wore the breeches. 








Extraordinary Marriage.—The following has been communicated to us by 
a highly-respectable gentleman, and we shall not make further comment upon 
it, than to say, that the facts are anything but creditable (to say the least) to 
the parties concerned -— 

Wednesday week the daughter of a comfortable farmer, living in the vi- 
cinity of Barne, was to have been married to 4 young man to whom 
she had been engaged, and everything was arranged for the interesting 
event. However, the fickle fair one changed her mind, and on the 
morning appointed for the wedding she eloped with her father’s servant boy, 
who, it appears, had more favour in her sight. For some time all was conster- 
mation and surprise, but after a little reflection, the father and the disappointed 
bridegroom determined that a wedding there should be by hook or crook, and 
it was not long until they selected the granddaughter of the former, a child 
under twelve years ofage' The only tne now necessary for the consumma- 
tion of the marriage, was the presence of his Reverence ; but soon that obstacle 
was removed, and he made his appearance in all due form: his “ fist was 
greased” with a 101. note, and the little girl became a bride. The bridegroom 
gave the father 501. to live with him, and thus terminated an event which has 
caused feelings of general disgust amongst the respectable classes in the neigh- 
bourhood. We have since learned that the poor child has been sent toa 
school at some distance from the locality where this strange scene occurred.— 
Carlisle Journal. 


Wickliffe's body, thirteen years after his death, was disinterred and burned, 
and the ashes thrown into a neighbouring brook. Speaking of this transaction, 
Fuller says, “ ‘The brook did convey his ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn ; 
Severn into the narrow seas ; they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes 
of Wickliffe are the emblems of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all the 
world over.” The ashes of Huss were thrown into the Rhine. 


Jnsanity.—It appears that the number of cases of insanity in this country 
have been more than tripled within the last twenty years. The total number 
of lunatics in England is as follows :—Lunaties, 6806 ; idiots, 5741—together, 
12,547 ; but allowing for defective returns, the number may be taken at 14,000 
—an averrge of one to every thousand of the population. In Wales, lunatics, 
133 ; idiots, 763 ; total, 896; and adding for parishes that have made no re- 
turns, they may be set down at a thousand—a proportion of one to eight hun- 
dred. Scotland has 3653 insane persons, or one to about seven hundred. In 
Ireland the number of lunatics and idiots exceeds 8000. 


Sir H. Pottinger.—It is a singular coincidence, that while Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger was in China so instrumental to the negotiating of the treaty with that 
empire, his brother, Major Williain Pottinger, at present in command of the 
6th regiment, should be destined to receive on the English shore the first pay- 
ment of the ransom, one of the stipulations of that treaty; thus doubly con- 
necting the name of Pottinger with one of the finest achievements graven on 
the tablets of British history. 

Earthquakes in England.—It is exactly 800 years since the first earthquake 
is recorded to have taken place in this country, it having happened at Wor- 
cester and Derby, in 1048. Four similar visitations are stated to have fallen 
on England during the following half century. 


_“ Why don’t you wear your ring, my dear!" said a father in a ball-room to 
his daughter. “Because, papa, it hurts me when any one squeezes my hand.” 
“What business have you to have your hand squeezed!” “Certainly 
none ; but still you know, papa, one would like to keep it in squeezable order.” 


COMPLETION OF THE THAMES TUNNELL. 

This stupendous work is finished, and Wapping has reason to be proud of 
such a truly wapping undertaking. Perhaps po enterprise ever had so much 
cold water thrown upon it, and never was there a project which it seemed at 
one time so difficult to go through with. The engineer has worked like a horse, 
and has scarcely ever been out of the shaft. The original shareholders, whose 
pockets were well drained in fruitless efforts to drain the tunnel, have now the 
satisfaction of once more running through their property. For some time the 
ardour of the projectors was damped by the works going on rather too swimmingly. 
When accidents were overy day occurrences, the tunnel was a matter of iater- 
est; but, since the water has been effectually kept out, it has become a dry 
subject. On more than one occasion, the company would have been swamped, 
in spite of all hands being put to the pumps, if Government had not lent their 
sucker. ‘The funds, in fact, were at low-water mark long before the works 
reached the same desirable point ; and the more the tunnel was set afloat, the 
more were the shareholders aground in their undertaking. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Although until after Longchamps the fashions are not ge rally introduced, 
still the magazins de mode are filled with endless variety & pone F for every 
descrition of toilette, Silk, it is expected will be decidedly in favour 
d’été, and of various descriptions, with foulards of new style, the most e egant 
of which is ecru, with moss-rose buds of blue or cerise, the feuillage and moss 
being tinted with brown baréges, varying both in colour and designs ; and reps 
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cachmure is spoken of for dresses. In evening negligé. musiia broca- 
telle 1s worn, and tarlstane embroidered in sili and arachnée, with Arago- 
naise sometimes intermixed with gold, the more elegant toil- 
ette de soirée. New forms for dresses are spoken of, and with the Grecian 


sleeve there is, as ever, great variety observable in our toilettes, and dresses 
are of ted in a th d different styles, flowers and lace forming the 
principal ornaments; many tulle dresses have detached bouquets. falking 
dresses are made high and with roanded points ; the material, when plain, is 
enriched by coques of riband, and epauliéres of biack lace enlarging en gerbe 
ou the body, and descending the skirt, or else biais of velvet ornament the cor- 
sage and jockeys, and continue in three rows down the skirt ; gimp trimmings 
either of the same or contrasting colours are much used, and under the name 
of gimp arachnées, filigranes, guipures, are formed elegant fronts for dresses, 
berthes, or sleeve ornaments, forming a kind ef embroidery with excelient effect. 
Dresses of grey poult de soie are elegantly trimmed all round the skirt with 
black guipure gimp, which rises up the sides of the frout breadth, meeting at 
the point of the corsage. The coiffures are worn rather higher and wider. 
Smail scarfs of fichus Algerien of silk and gold are used to form elegant coiff- 
ures, and are much in demand to intermix with the hair, those of dark blue and 
gold or ponceau and gold are extremely pretty for the little coiffure créoles. 
istorical coiffures are in favour, for grande toilette, with resilles and dress hats 
Louis XV., and turbans of every description. Tassels of white bugles and 
fringes of the same are used in coiffures without crowns, as well as with rich 
turbans. Some of the dress caps are very short at the ears, and blonde is quite 
restored to favour, and rivals the richest lace for full dress. Bonnets are all 
making in the favourite spring colours; green trimmed with lilas d’Espagne, 
lilac trimmed with Persian lilac and vervein, blue with clematis and jacinth, 
vey with heart’s-ease and roses, pink with snowdrops tinted pink and hepatica. 
e forms are moderate and mostly straight, advancing beyond the profile. | 
Capotes are with ruches or biasis at the edge.—Court Journal. | 








O GENTLEMEN DESIROUS OF FORMING A SMALL CLUB, OR OF JOINING 
IN HOUSEKEEPING. —The subscriber, (a Scotchman,) has been head-waiter in first 

families, and has a thorough knowledge of every thing relating to the internal arrangement of a 
house, and waiting, and marketing ; and his wile, a Scotch woman, is equally capable ,and is a 
very superiour cook, having regularly served her time in Scotland to learnmg cookery. 
he subscriber has been some time in New York. He is careful and saving—his views mode- 
rate—and his testimonials, references and security unexeptionable. He would be happy to wart 
on any gentlemen who would like to give bim and his wife the superintendance of an 
establishment. 
Application to be made to this office, 
The subscriber has permission to refer to Mr. Stewart Brown and to Mr. Charles Edwards 
Dorr’s Buildings. apr20 Az* ROBERT SINCLAIR. 








FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
OR SALE—Two miles from the Falls of Niagara, a beautiful rara, in perfect order, con- 
sisting of 100 acres of land, of which 64 are under cultivation. ‘There is an excellent House 
with every convenience suitable fora gentleman's family ; alarge garden and orchard, a farm 
cottage, good stabling, barn and out buildings, all in thorough repair. 
The purchaser may have the farming utensils and stock at a valuation. 
For further particulars apply to J. f. NASH, Esq., Drummondville, Niagara Falls, Upper 
Canada. Almo* 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 











Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New ays of ae from 
York. | iverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Aprils 
Virginian, Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘* I3Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 1 
Moartezuma, A. B. Lowber,|} “19, “ 19, ‘ 19 “ 7, * , = ¥ 
Roscius, J. Collins, “oe, * 8 * O * 33, « 13, “ 13 
Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 4g 
Independence, |Nye, es? = 7% S22." &¢ ee we 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 43, ‘* 38/Oct. 1, Feb. 1,June 1 
New York, aeseeer, “ 19, “oe 19, “ce 19 “ 7; “ 7, ae 7 
Siddons, Cobb, 95, * 96, “og 33, * 13, * 9 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.!, Jan. 1, May 1) ** 19, * 19, ‘“ 19 
Ashburton H. Hattliesen,| “© 7, * 7, * WF * g * gg « 

S. Whitney, Thompson, “43, “* 13, ‘ 13)Nov. 1, March 1, Julyt 
Columbus, Cole, “36, .°¢ 39, “ 38 * 7% * , ee, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, sc, “= &, .~§ Oe is, s «* 
South America, \Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} ‘* 19, * 19, “* 39 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, aes ele: 7? * 7% «ge, * » .* = 
United States, (Britton, “13, “ 13, “ 43)/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. J 
England, B. L. Waite, “Mm “«“ % * fe * % i= & 
Garrick, Skidd "a, * 2. * 2 * 3, “ 
Oxford, oe Rathbone, i\Nov. 1, March 1, July Hy 39, 19, “ 








These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers. The price ef passage from New York to Liverpool is ized at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at %5 guineas, includ- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. 
‘Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a fre signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America,Burope, Columbus, South America, En land, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Sheffield, ana Onited States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Beery, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 5outh-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverpoo’. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, andisthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms, 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article isenclosedin anew envelopefrom stee: 
on which are the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis ane ecpeeneaaes to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. ; : 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attachedto every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March, July,and Nor, 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these shipsare not surpassed ,combining ailthat may bere- 
quired for comfort. Theprice of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
withevery requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers,freefrom any otherthantheexpen.- 

sse actually iacurred on them. For treightor pastage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


TO OLD SETTLERS, EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS. 


TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES OF LAND, 

Of the finest description,in CANADA WEST, late Upper Canada, are to be disposed 
of ~ dg CANADA COMPANY, upon the most liberal and favorable terms yet 
offered. 

BOUT 1,000,000 acres in the Huron District, possessing advantages which render it 
particularly eligible to every description of settler, and in which a bad farmer is 
scarcely to be found. The inhabitants now amount to about 9,000—having been in- 
creased 1,800 souls during last year. The territory has the advantage of excellent 
roads—ranges for 60 miles along Lake Huron, its principal port being Goderich, the 

District Town, which has an excellent harbor—its population is upwards of 900. There 

are here many excellent stores or shops, mechanics, piaces of eugene worship, re- 

sident clergymen, good schools, &c., and the higher branches of classics are also 
taught. The healthiness of the climate, and fertility of the soil, and abundance of 
living streams are proverbial. 

These lands are offered one-fifth cash down—the balance in five annual instalments 
with interest ; or by way of lease for twelve years—no moncy being required down— 
the rents are upon 100 acres, £2 fot the first year; £3 for the second year; £4 forthe 
third year ; £6 5s. for the fourth year; £8 for the fifth year ; £9 5s. forthe sixth year; 
£10 5s. for the seventh year; £11 forthe eighth year; £12 for the 9th year; £13 10s. 
for the tenth year; £14 10s. for the eleventh year; £16 10 for the twelfth year. These 
sums, and no more, being punctually paid, a deed for the freehold issues to the lessee 
free of charge—discount being ailowed for anticipated payment. The Huron dis- 
trict is distant 55 miles from Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario, and is 12 miles 
from London. Steamers ply daily from Lewistown and Niagara to Hamilton, 40 miles, 
and the distance by rail-way from Buffalo to Lewistown is 28 miles. 

About 1,000,000 acres of Land, in lots of $0 to 200 acres each, in old settlements scat 
tered throughout every part of the Province, and in blocks from 2,000 to 9,000 acres 
each, situated in the Western District, are offered for one-fifth cash, the balance in 
five annua! instalments, with interest ; or under lease for twelve years, no money be- 
ing required down, at an annual rent equal only to the interest upon the present up- 
set value of the lands, thus—supposing 100 acres are worth 10s. per acre, the interest 
thereon is £3, which sum and no more is the rent—full power being secured to the 
settler to purchase the freehold at any time during the lease at a fixed advance upon 
the present upset price, and thereby save all further rents 

Assuming the rent to be as above, 10s. per acre, the advance required for the deed 
would be !s. 3d. per acre if paid within the first five years; or #s. 6d. per acre advance 
if _ subsequently and previous to expiration of lease 

he lands vary in price from 2s. to 13s. 9d. (per acre) Halifax currency; and the 
rents upon 100 acres would be respectively I%s. 18s. £1 4s. £1 17s. 6d. £¥ 5s. £2 12s. 
6d. £3, £3 7s. 6d. £3 15s. £4 2s. 6d., Halifax currency, according to the upset price. 

Every information and lists of lands may be obtained, free of charge, by applying 
(if by letter paid) to the Company's Offices, Frederick street, Toronto, or Gode- 
rich, Haron District. 7 

The Company's Prospectuses and Lists of Lands may be seen at the office of the 




















Albion and Old Countryman newspapers, New York ; 
Canada Company's Office, Prederick st. Toronto, 15th March, 1543. March 34m 








TEAMER GREAT WESTERN —The above steame 
in charge of the pilot in out of this Harbour on her leat wig mee 
uf 








: it was 
Becessary to put her in dock im Liverpool. to ascertain any was sustained 
pe poy 2 ee ber one week. Lastead of the days Previously advertised she wij] 


Ss: 
FROM LIVERPOOL, FROM NEW YORK. 


On Saturday, the 224 of April. Oa Thursda 
Pag rate of Passage from New York to Liverpool is reduced to Gite ast Gotewasee 
Fo Sein or passage, apply to RICHARD IRWIN, 
Apr. 22. 98 Front-st. 





THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the léth, aod from Liverpool on the Sth of every Month: 
Captains. tons| Days of satlingfm.N.¥.) Days from Liverpool. 
Woodhouse|1200/May 16, Sept. 18, Jan. 16July 5, Nov. 5, Marsh $ 


Ship Roehoster 850| Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 5 

N.38. Hotunguer /Bursley 105¢| July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16Sep. 5, ng Fy May H 

N.S. Liverpool [Eldridge |11%| Aug. 16, Dee. 16, Apr. 16\Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June & 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built 

)- ce a tom, ; ire commanded by sy of cepecmace and aniity, and will _ 

tually on th of each month fr ‘ew ¥ : 
inh _— iverpoo h from New York, and the Sth of each 
heir Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are f 

can conduce to the ease and comfart of the Passengers en ene aaa 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 

parcels, or packages sent by them, uniess regular Bills of Leding are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply to 
Weenat}’ © MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or t 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co. 
Liverpool. 


DRILL SERGEANT WANTED 
F® a Boys School, in the city where the military drill is practised for the sake of 
exercise. Should this meet the eye of any person who feels hirnself perfectly 
competent to undertake such kind of instruction, including the musket exercise, he 
may hear of a desirable employment for two hours daily. Apply by lester, Stating 
ye residence, &c., directed * Drill,” care of Dr. Bartlett, Albion office. 
aAp’l, 


RAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTICE TO ENGLISH FAMILIES —Th 

Canton Tea Company of 121 Chatham street, New Yerk, by their excellent sys- 
tem of prosecuting business, and their solid regard to the rights of their customers, 
have succeeded in raising the renown of their House (whichis modelled after the 
London pian) to a level with establishments of the highest reputation. They have 
constantly on hand in elegant and convenient packages, for wholesale and retail 
Howqua’s celebrated Black Tea ; the highest grades of Oolong, Pekoe, Sonpuy, Ning- 
yong, Congou, Pouchong,Hyson,Gunpowder, I[mperials, Young Hysons.and Hysonskin 
to be returned in all casesif not approved of, when the money will be romptly re- 
funded. Java Coffee roasted every day, always uniform and pure. References can 
be given to houses of distinction in Wall-street, Maiden-lane, Front-st., and Broad 
way. Branch Establishment, 318 Bleecker-st., near Christopher. (Mar. 18-3m* 


INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS. 


HE Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing to pur- 
T chase them. Their locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Cnbaland 
so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe- 
rior brand, 1t may not be superfluous to add that the situation is such as to afford every 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the far West 


Ships. 
N.S. Great Weste 
(now building). 


Apr. 22.—1 yr. 











The machinery is my A full, of the best materials and description, erected by able 
workmen on the most efficient modern plans. 

With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes likely to occur in the reduc- 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a good 
investment. 

For further particulars, description, terms, &c. application (post paid) may be made 
to the Editor of the Albion, jor to Henry Mittleberger, Esq. of St. Catharines, Ca- 
nada West April |1—tf 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH aND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. [Days of eeming from New| Days of Sailing from 
, Yor ondon. 

St. James, W.H.Sebor, {Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, * 10, * 30, ** 10 “ 97,.** 37, *%@ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ss, * @, “* 20\March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwicki\Feb. i, June 1, Oct. I} “ 37, “ 17, * Jy 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| “ 10, “ 10, « 10} er © 

Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ou + @, ** 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E.E.Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, * 17, “ Jy 
Switzerland, 8S. Chadwick, | “ 10, ** 10, “f= 7, ‘© Sy 
HendrickHudson|G. Moore, : << )  e ** 20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,,April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I} * 17, * 17, “ Jy 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 10, “* 10 “ 1. “7, *. @.% 

J 


, , c@ 
Westminster, Atwood, “R * @, ** Q0iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward. for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 


SALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FUR SALE.—The owner of the 

Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ CLirton Lopez,” having removed 

to the Home District,offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage is of an irregular form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 in 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an excellent 
Cellar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house are among the out-offices. 

The up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “ Table Rock,” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island—Fort Schlosser—Navy 
Island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornamental 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with arunning 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with beter | 
bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situat 
in the vicinjty of the cottage 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rail- 
road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - : 5 hours. 

By Railroad from Buffalo, - - - 
By Railroad from Albany, - - - + & hours. 

The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots for 
Villas. 

Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan- 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerate him 
for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property will rapidly increase in value. The 
necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles round 
is poovetenl for its health as well as for its beauty. 

yne-fifth of the purchase money, viz. £800 cr $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can rernain on mortgage for a term of years at 6 per cent 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 
Apply by letter, post-paid, to . r 
Dr. BARTLETT, Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada West. 
Apr. 8 3m 





Toronto, 1843. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance is 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES A THE EYE 
an 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
) yee AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS.—Of 1200 


tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA. C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E.G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston 


ewe FO Ist March 
Columbia, Miller............ caccetaanadetuegndt e- 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt............ scbtbeubieebeeusen e- 4th April lst May 
Hibernia, Judkine. .....cccc cccccccccsescecesscese ivth “ 16th ** 


The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the Sth. 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. 











Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, iC. anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S{April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. % 
Francoisler, ‘Ainsworth, “ 16, *° 1, % 16[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, ey 8 Bi OE Fe Ae 8 
Emerald, }Howe, April §, Aug. 8, Dec. ca. * BS “* B 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘“* 16)June 1, Oct. J, Fed 1 
VilledeLyon, |C. Stoddard, ee TS oe. 6G. ey ms. 8 
Albany, |} Watson, May &, Sept. &, Jan. S| “ 24, “* 2%, 14 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt] *‘ Bes “. By 69 a July 1, Nov 1, March 1 
Louis Phili . J. Castoff, es , -=§ © 5. Re 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} “* 24, “* 324, 4 
Sully, {WCThompsony, *“‘ 16, ** 16, ‘ i6jAug. I, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, |W. W. Pell - >. » ~_ - 


1 ’ ’ , ; nd elegant 
These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior ande 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 

enience. 
eorhe price of passage to Havre is fred at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
tewar board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

ac c BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 223 Broad-s. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st- 
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PERFECT VIEW OF THE CARRIAGI | Kutpevial Parliawent, 
| ALLOTMENT OF W ASTE LANDS 
| wy PERRA? House of Commons, March 20. 
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= slp oe arishg wey are now themselves contribators to the rates, | This is, in Great Britain, a matter of no mean importance.—indeed the result | mediately, put it to press, and as usual present each of our readers with 

levied on ? Piste one eighth of the whole parochial expenditure. Lastly, | of the harvest is a consideration there, which absorbes all others in the magni-|copy. Price to non subscribers tio dollars 


to the amount ident in the paris s been convicted of any | es 
Mt Fears no person residen ve parish ha 1 co Y | tude of its consequences. We take this opportunity of re-stating that the beautifu! 


for (RO against the laws of the country. Of the married men who received | i h , Sari 
allotments, only one, an old marine, had not sufficient energy to make bis land | Providence, in the usual benignity of its dispositions, rarely allows a pro- ALBION G : 
answer. He has since left the parish. The reasons he assigned for his want of | bable deficiency in the products of the earth to occur; but when, for its own ALBION GALLERY, 


success were, that he possessed the worst land and the worst wife of any man | wise purposes, it sees fit to visit the nation with such a calamity, it acts on it is still given as a bonus to every new subscriber to the All 
” 7) er ‘ . — ' , the Albion 
in the parish.”’ (Jaughter.) | with a severity, which is in no wise felt in such intensity. The products | seven splendid engrarings with letter press descriptions 
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nnual called the 


I: contains 









Now, was it not the duty of the government to take this subject into ther ; : , , bound up with great 
most serious consideration! (Hear.) Here was on example of the beneficial be its industry, ordinarily empioyed in effecting mercantile changes, are di- | taste and elegance, and is confessedily one of the first annuals produced this 
effects of the system ; in the course of eight years we ee a community of per. | verted from these legitimate purposes, and converted into the means of ob- | Season. To our Albion subscribers we supply this magnificent work at the 
sons restored to industry, comfort, and morality, and from being distressed and | taining the first necessary of life. The whole circle of commercial exchanges | very low price of one dollar. The plates in this annua! 

’ ot of hem d ’ t . a " | ee ee Me I ae —_ 1iO0We 
discontented, made loyal = — - cts, not one a in Guring ta") thereby becomes deranged. There is no longer an interchange of surplus | ing :-— 

inisinged the wes ther country. here was apotcer ae , | , 
period ever having 2 . ° x . “ products,—of products which the peculiar advantages of one enables it to offer 1. Queen Victoria in a rich opera dress 
point to which he begged the attention of the house—the state of the cottages : : - 2. Westminster Abi ws rca 
‘ ‘ i or f t 7 s ’ Ca - ° s nstle D 
of the poor, which, in fact, did not deserve the name of cottages. ‘They were in barter for the cheaper products of another, but it is, Engiand in the markets . : ey td 
bs ‘ ' . ‘ } ‘ sien ee in th ost r Tanedn Bn 

wretched hovels, in which fevers were generated, and where that scourge of | of the world, a buyer from dire necessity, without other means of purchase than , in the costume of ION, in Talfourds fine tragedy of that 


the homan race—the cholera—which snatched away in an instant the highest | ing gold. The industry of her people no longer suffices for the extraordinary ae 
as well as the lowest, played alarming havoc. Medica! men had deciared that . 
it was as moch the interest as the duty of the rich to remove from the poor 

the causes of these diseases, which were increasing In malignancy every year 
But it was not only the poor who would be benefitted by such an arrangement | and domineering want The monetary system, too, admirably adapted as it is 
as he proposed ; the freeh: ders. he felt convinced, would speedily find ail the | to common times, becomes under an indifferent harvest a positive evil, instead of 
advantages resulting from it. Why, let them take the case of flax Between 


' 
| : ; 
: 4. View of the new Houses of Parliament now building in London. v 
emergency, the whole resources of the nation are of necessity directed to the ate! of dimensions, uses. &c 8 a WES 





one purpose, and every commercial pursuit withers under the one exclusive 5.The Duke of Wellington, from the picture taken for the Cor; 
Sor} 


Dover. 
| 6. Buckingham Palace, or the town residence of the Queen, siti 
| head of St. James Park. It is a superb print 
an ady: ; vw | ' ‘ } o - r — 
in advantage. Those who regulate its operations, no longer able to direct | 7. Portran of General Washington, from 





uated at the 





5,000,0001., and 30,000,000]. a-year was paid to foreigners for flax, o:! e, | ; . ; Stuart’s original sketch take 
/ : 2 i.n4| them te the furtherance « OL c on izes, are cor ed not merely | from life , 
linseed, dc. Societies, however, were now rapidly forming both in Logland seis furtherance of co ar aah CHAE PT ESS, SE compelled no y en eR SE. Ra > : ; 
and in Ireland, for the prosecution of the flax cultivation. There was one of | to withcraw them from this genial and beneficial purpose, bat absolutely to re- é yOu he navigation opens we shall be able to supply the large demand 


that is called for in Canada 


To non-subscribers of the Albion newspaper, the 


these socicties at North Walsham, in Norfolk, and another at Belfast. The | gulate them im such manner, as to check and limit the elasticity of the com- 
‘ i J 
“| mercial spirit, and curb it in its natural tendency to expansion, if not stifle it | dojiurs. 


latter had succeeded beyond their most sanguine expectations. Mr. S. R. Mul 
holland, at the society's meeting at Belfast in November last, stated that the : ' coe 
firm with which he was connected had sent no less than 40,000]. of ready cash a large week y paper which we are about to issue 
annually out of the country for the purchase of flax, but that im the present It is in the happy absence of al! causes of uneasiness from this prolific source | Will be sold at three dollars ; but to those taking the Albion, its price wil! | 
years thoy had not spent as many pence ; and he called Upon the meeting “tO! of commercial embarrassment, that we are at present able to indulge the grat- | fixed at one dollar 

take advantage of what God and nature had done for ovr soil.”” He bad also | ; ; 

been told that ‘* Mr. Beard, of Killalea, lately sold a parce! of flax, us whicn | : me 
there were three dillerent qualities ; the highest reached 140)., the second iiself in the commercial prospects of the mother country ; — are there 
$331., and the third 126). per ton ; and few finer samples had ever been im- | other circumstances wanting to confirm us in this pleasing anticipation ; the 
ported into this country But he had still beter evidence There was 89 | amount of treasure in the vaults of the Bank of England has become so 


gallery is charged at 1 #2. 


entirely for the time being | The Queen of the Isles, 





ifying hope that a permanent improvement has already commenced to show Any person, then, subscribing for the Albion and paying an additiona! dol- 
lar, making in all seven dollars, will receive that pape r for one year, to 
with the Gallery—the plate of Nelson—and the “ Queen of the Isles.” w orks 
which, taken separately, amount to fourteen dollars—being a red 
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member in the house who was not acquainted with the name and reputation of 
the firm of Messrs. Marshall, at Leeds, indubitably the largest flax purchasers 





large, that all causes of anxiety from this source have ceased, and the di- half i 











in the kingdom What did they say of our capabilities of producing flax? | Tectors may ap; ly themselves, as they no doubt will both from interest and 
in a letter which he held in his hand they wrote as follows :—* As we import | inclination, to foster and encourage 4 reviving spirit in all the industrial We are indebted to the New World for the present i: stalment of 7 
P .  - prt n insta.ment i n 
ity of flax yearly from Belgium and Holland for our estab- | class ommnnity Vee ee i om 
a considerable quantity gi P | Classes of the commanit Burke—that journal having received it in advance, by a special arrangeme; 
z 6° 


lishment here, we are, of course, much interested in the success of any p.an for 
tnereasing the quantity grown in Engla da We believe both the so:l and cl:- | 


uvilsaers. 








mate are suitable for the plant At one time the flax grown in the east of ALISON'S HISTORY ' 
y 1 4 lit t | ' 9 ; wou) ° 4 are . . * ~* . 
por eran 4 te ve coe yee te ‘om oe ~isa = ‘ - ' The dethronement of the pope by Napole n, is the subject of one of the We are indebted to the officers of St. Ge orge's Society for an account of the 
mow proceec to state how he proposed to aiiot the waste jands According to} P toh : P | dings \ 1 ich w a = 
on | articles we hz laced in another column. It is extracted from Alison’s His roceedings waich we publish of the Annivers: estiv | 
his caleujation there were in the three kingdoms no less than 75 000,000 of | #ticles we have p aced in anothe , x notes rom A s His- | I ° poem Anniversary Festival. f 
. p | ‘J re] ’ } , . lew gi 
cultivateable acres of jand in a state of waste. There were also about | tory of Europe since the French Revolution; a work, which we may safely | —_— 


46,000,000 of those lands in cultivation, and 30,000,000 uncultivated. | affirm, has acquired a celebrity unsurpassed by that of any literary production 
Naw, he should propose that the land at present un appropriated should be 4l- | of modern days. and which, we believe, is destined in after-times to take rank 
lotted to those who had a claim upon ‘the different parishes. Where the lands | 
were siready alljotted he did not intend that his measure shovid apply | 

He should propose that out of every 100 acres in every parish, one-twentieth, | 
or five acres out of every 100, should be allotted to the use of the poor. To | immense industry displayed in the collection of materials—for there is not a 


*.* The name ofthe Rev. John Dowdney, M.A., one of the Chaplains of 

; haplains 9! 

. George's Society, is omitted in our report. The Rev. Gentleman was pre- 
sent as one of the guests. 





among the classic productions of the ancient historians. Truly it is a wonder- 


ful work, whether we regard the felicity and exuberance of the diction, the 


id ; a *,* We to inform an “Old Subscriber” that the small type will not be 
give them that quantity was not to give them too much He should propose | single important fact stated, without the authority being given from which it is t 


;' ised alter the present week in the articles he mentions 
that this land should be for ever reserved to the use of the poor; and that, with derived—or the strict impartiality which it is plainly the aim of the author to 



































j . uve 
that hould be held by trustees for their benefit, the said trustees | = x 
object, it should : 4 “yen ; preserve I'rue, he has most decided political opinions, and he pronounces 
being the rector of the parish, the Jord of the manor, the churchwardens, and | ' , . *.* We beg to inform our cotemporary at Toronto. t} , , 
the overseers To prevent the slightest chance of jobbing, he should propose } them without fear or favour, but these are mere comments on the narrative as : # Pye ; : t i oronto, that we have poked 
- t ’ ue les ’ a } } ‘i 7 ‘ . 
that the trustees should be bound to make an anoual report to the magistrates. | he goes along, and in no way militate against or interfere with the veracity of | rough the tlies of the Albion for the period he alludes to, but do not find the 
He should also propose that five acres of these jands shoud in every parish OO | the text document he is anxious to obtain. Weare not certain that it appeared in 
Jaid out as adrying ground (a laugh.) Hon. members might laugh, for they | , , , , paper at all j 
had \ al i| There is, however, one rtion of Mr lison’s work, which we should be I 
probably did not know the miseries of wet and tattered clothing , but he could | Phe: ’ ho er, one p t A 1 Ore, Waren shoul € a. 
teil them that medical men were almost unanimous in declaring their opinion | happy, could he be induced to revise and enlarge We allude to his history 
that nothing was more detrimental to the healih of the poor than their hab | of the last war between England and the United States. We are aware that | THE PACKET SHIP LIVERPOOL 
. 7] wr af ) | ‘ " nm 1 
drying their clothes in their own confined dwellings. in his own part of the | this event was considered in Europe, as a mere episode to the mighty contest | rhis splendid vessel, whose day of sailing was unavoidably deferred on ac- 
country it was not uncommon for a poor man to carry his wet linen three quar- then waging, and thet it became entirely a matter of secondary considerat count of the unfavourable stat f t} tl I ty 0 ' l aot 
° nen v ging, aha . ame it! le “ nde -Onsideration it < the av abie state o 1 reathe the early ‘ —— ‘ 
ters of a mile, or even a mile, to a hedge, and having hung ut out , “6 nartadinal’> ; i st ; / ” J 7 ’ he weather, in the early part of last week 
for the purpose of watching it unul it was dried Another proposai he I amid the immense interests which hung trembling in the balance there. Mr. | went to sea on the 20th inst. Owing to light head winds, and in order to obta 
make would be to allot a portion—say five acres of lsnd—for the purposes of | Alison seems to have so considered it, and evi lently has not devoted to the | for her a good offing, she was towed by the steamboat Hercules a distance 
recreation. By this arrangement he hoped our old national and healthfal | pupiect that elaborate care and research which given to the other divi- | fifteen miles out to sea, from Sandy Hook; affording to a numerous party 
sports might be revived, to the benetit as well as the enjoyment of the in- | ‘ee site’ Fie Be . et » : ‘ : F i 
habitants of every vicinity. The remainder of the land he shot ropose to ms of his work ; and yet, we think, he will find it on closer investigation, not | of ladies and gentlemen, who accompanied their friends thus far on their vovag« 
very cimit ie 3 ve ind bh r ia ft pe ri 2 pete : : Eom i I ) ge, 
allot to the use of the poor to be divided into lots of such size and extent to be devoid of interest, and above ali of instruction. The contest between | a most delightful excursion. The dejeun: provided by the owners on board the 
as shall be deemed most useful, no man being apportioned less than a quarte the orders in council and the imperial decrees deserves to be placed in promi- Liverpool, was sumptuous and unexceptionable, and fully justified their well 
{ The . ‘ s allotmer e shoul nose to be e " r ¢ } ¢ } Lk ‘ heral 
of a rood The expenses attending this allotment bh hould prop t ent colours before the world, more particularly that one among the latter, | known reputation for liberality in sparing no pains or expense in supplying all 
paid out of the poor-rates, but the extent of the enclosures, and consequently | , * hich Nar Ps ? : | — ; “ap . ‘ ? . c ‘ = 
the outlay, in any one year, he should propose to leave to the decision of rom Hambouillet, in which Napoleon ‘‘ confiscated American property where- | the different appointments requisite for the comfort and convenience of those 
P one sar. ti shouts opose i t e cision oO ail : 4 " + . » - a 7 
rate-payers in public vestry assembled, and convened by poblic note. With | ever st could be found,”’ and in the same breath caused his minister in an offi- | who take passage in the “* New Line—New York and Li serpool Packets.’ 
the same sanction he should also propose that the trustees might expend out of | « il despatch to declare, that ‘* His Majesty loved the Americans.” The For the benefit of those of our readers who have not seen a description of 
' 4 . as ‘ a i 
the poor-rates a sum of money not exceeding, he shoul J} sav, 3d 1 the pound ; strange juggiery by which, when the event de pe nded on which of the two | this magnificent vessel in the New York papers, we subjoin a short account 
in a » ve the sction of cottages on the allotments ey should | 1d uns , } } = 1 ot 3 oe “a 
oh ay gy ar, in - erectio . ees arte Phycol Neogeey great powers should first repeal their obnoxious regulations, it was made to { which will convey some idea of her dimensions The Liverpool, which is 
) have the power o easing ail allotments to A! erm not exceeding al | . ' : 2 ¢ at I + Which Is 
near that ane ad taken precedenc me ‘ 7 7 : ‘. TT ll , , . , 
years, the “4 of the cotta "es to be at the fair annual rate of cottage rents | appear that France had taken precedence of England; the hidden causes of | the largest packet ship ever built in New York, was constructed by those ; = 
within the parish. The waste lands he should propose to be let rent free for | te Ceciaratl of war and manny other occurrences connected with the period | celebrated naval architects, Messrs. Brown & Bell, and is of 1150 tons meas: re- 
i ] , t nual F creat in yrtanc whic . t lum} . ninese heran —_ P = ow dack > ‘ "i ’ en 
the first year, at half the value for he ge vear, and at a fair annual va | of great importance, which are allowed to slumber in forgetfulness, because | ment. Length of upper deck 188 feet, length of main deck 176 feet, breadth 
for the third and every succeeding yea h respec » the products, he ere they have no immediate bearing on present interests, might now with | of beam 36 feet 9 inches, depth of hold 22 feet 6 inches, she is well put 
should propose, that first of all, the rents sho go to remunerate the parishes bitin anil hig . av ; sled } I ot hes, she 1 ll put 
g \ drawn fror DIVION and @ material Chasm nu is 2 } gethe witt se aste : 5 } 
for the expense of buildmg cottages and enclosing allotments, and that ~ ”  selbsliiagasiand da material chasm in history filled up. | together with immense iron fastenings, of which metal about 50 tons has bee: : 
that the surplus should be annually paid into the poor's-rate fund—an arr | There still lingers on the scene too, one who filled a conspicuous place among | made use of, besides 5 tons of copper, exclusive of that to be used for her 
ment under which he felt quite confident that in a very few years not only | the public men of that day—we allude to Mr. John Quincy Adams, and who, | bottom, which will be put on in Liverpool. The cabins and state rooms are 
the poor-rates, but the county and all parochial rates, would be paid off Phe j could he be induced to impart the information he undoubtedly possesses of | large and commodious, and in regard to the upholstery and cabinet worl 
other provisions of his measure would be of comparatively minor importance. | , nPe: ate Ee com +) ; ae ’ ” . 
[itsentacshites. end he folk canvinced thet M adopted it wocld give 6 the secret history” of the period in question, might place within the reach of | richness, elegance, and convenience, all conspire to render a sea vovage as 
s ’ >, u 4 nik «Ce nee ne ! aor ad it would ive ¢ A yag a 
stimulus to the people which at present they sadly and woetuliy re juired. Give » gifted a pen as that of Mr. Alison, materials which in his hands, would fur- | much a journey of pleasure as it might under other circumstances be a matter 
the poor a small allotment of land and a spade to cultivate it, and 1: would have | nish @ narrative without which inquisitive minds of the present day will pass | of disagreeable necessity. To those fond of exercise, the upper deck, from 
the effect of diminishing the number of inmates in the union workhouses way unsatisfied, and those who come after us be left in utter darkness. its uninterrupted length, affords even at sea the advantages of a long wa!k:.— 
5 a Long ak, 


. a 5 gat Ihe work of Mr. Alison is now passing rapidly through the press of Messrs. | and whilst the enterprising owners have been so zealous in studying vid 
Twenty-five cents each will be given at this office for Nos. 33 and 38 of i ; ey re I . — : f S : ying to provide 


luxuries and even elegancies for the passengers, they have not been u rT 
Vol. 1 of the Albion, 1842 6 I e ’ ot been unmindfu 


Harper's of this city, and will soon be within the reach of the American public 





he extract we now give is rather in advance of | of the comfort of the crew, through whose exertions the noble ship is worked 


at an extremeiv iow price I 
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[ . HR PF > q the numbers as yet published by them, and we may probatly give another ex- | across the waste of waters, and ‘* brought into the haven where she would be.” 
al atl eli ASL BLOW, tract from it next week, which is in the same category. We shall then lay it | and thus gladding our eyes with the sight of kindred, friends, or home. 








—_————_—- _ 


————— | by however, as the celerity of their publications must soon outstrip any attempt Among the other improvements and consequent advantages possessed by 
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th . — , | 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1843 we ¢ make. | this vessel, we would particularize a novel contrivance for weighing the anchor 
} g 10r, 
ane : . eon | — | by means of which sixmen are all that are required to do this service, which 
7° tt A lb e rd srful pr -} | j \ } , } , 
. We to-day print the Albion on a new and powerlul press, which throws LORD JOHN HAY | according to the usual method might require three times that number. 
off the sheets with greai rapidity. Some part of the edition, in consequence of | ' nein H anton £ the | Another important advantage of the Liverpool, is that the helm is com- 
. ™ a} ‘ . = oe 1 * poy | nrepivy to an enquiry, We state that ord Joan ay is the brother of the P ‘“ 
the newness of the machinery, is not very perfect, a defect, however, which M sof T = 1 th , f the At! pletely under the control of the man at the wheel. This is effected by attach- 
A : ak a nham Mar sof weeddale, an otiecer weil Known on this side of the Atlantic | ‘ ; — a . 
will be remedied in subsequent publications j i eee : aa ag ing to the rudder an invention of John Cochran Esq., a distinguished engineer 
| during the war of 1812 Ihe noble marquis was major, and afterwards Lt at ~ . 1 . ’ a hg ~~ 
— : ' . of New York, which acts on the combined principle of the screw and ccg 
Colonel! of the 100th Regiment, and was repeatedly engaged with the Ameri- | hesl tl , a , P - 
D i j t r t nt tior f . wheel, thereby generating Immense power, togeltner with steadiness of “thor 
The speech of Mr. Farrand, in the House of Commons, on the question 0 can troops on the Niagara frontier, and was, in one of the actions, wounded a . ; . % a ; . sid ite 
acl the / , \ ’ ° , . : ’ . ” so that mm heavy weather one man can manage the heim wit ore se 
enclosing and reclaiming the waste /ands will be read with interest. for Heo had, we believe, been prev * wounded on the Duke of Wellin 7 » tha 1h > 1 nag € h ye ease 
sll an a er Me a Tr p . —" ee th wo could according to the Old system, ever under more favo 
truly the subject is one of great importa and was ab eated by the | ton’s staff in the peninsula. Lord John was in the Seahorse frigate when she =" 7 
) able : f > nd t he att : . ur, | . , 4 circumstances 
honour mover. We commen » th te ) re $. Mr. | engaged the three Turkish frigates in the Mediterranean about the year 1809 . - 
i ’ 7 } die} I] . snisite ecessarv t ~omfort a .ssent ae " ~~ 
Farrand's proposal was secouded by ( Wyndham, a s Lord J The res of that ection was most al vse to the British arms. one of th With all the requisites necessary to comfort and essential to successful nav- 5 
the ; af - ; . , 4 . : eation. and un } “on al | gentl nly ar >xXperienced ¢ tair 
1 ave : —— : : , ay and under the command of a gentlemanly and experienced capta ¥ 3 
Mauners, when leave was given to} >= nals ener s Vesseis being § k, the second captured, and the third made her es- 5 _etasstin ee ~ ? , . 4 - ah 3 
' yr , A 1 , y-| cannot but anticipate that the Liverp yal will | mg continue to be the most 
—_—_ e—Ia which sufiicientiv testily the igh state o! disc pine of the shir il - . 
seas . . . : Se +} F popular of the Liners between this and Liverpool. 
IMPROVEMENT IN TRADI v collect aright, the first lieutenant of the Seahorse was the captain Dow: ' A : 2 al : , ; 
l , the Cons ‘ . ons lake Champ! By a reference to the advertisement of the owners, Messrs. Wo X 
t was with unfeigned sati« . nar a . ‘ — “ cou ne wha m the naval action on Lake Unhampain against " , r af 
eseeeee Satistaction we perceived s from Lng MeD ; . Lord } : Minturn, will be found the regular days of her leaving the respective por ; 
land indicated a general improvement in mercantile aflairs. The n ic ee oe GS eM ae “9 p~ihina es : 
turing districts were emploved, and capital was iting the comparatively sarmw ittacking a French fort near the mouth of the “~ ne. His| 
. : , he ¢ , rdship, besides other long and activ rvices, commanded the British naval _e warer . sareemennen 
barren investment offered by the public funds, to seek employment in that con 2) ~adam, Sema ae eeuaes — “ety SIG. BENEDID'S CONCERT 
. } np . forces it I t stoi Ss n during the whole operations in that quarter j 
mercial enterprize, which spreads its iny gorating i ‘ e1 ‘ : : . ee: — ashes 8 ier. ie ng of last week, Sig: Benedid gave a vocal a t 
2 . : . ‘ } \ ; ng oi las ¢ » wig. 4 Mui ay : Cai ANU 5 ne 
san ‘ »} } ; ; : ‘ e Gen Lvans the british legion were engaged on the side of t} - 
gous channels through which it passes. Wy ndulge, we confess, strong hopes : : “eS ce ae ; a lo’s Saloon, which was attended, and te 
that this nota mere flattering rav of eynshin Silas on Gil « « 7 euer gains: Jon ‘ s. We write this chiefly from memory, but we be- | . : 
. : . He, SHURE hy a S&S pacesg* ' his ag i concert gi g For the rchestra w v 
through the murky atmosphere which has obscured t ae , : ve e genera ect | . : 
t in scured the commercial bhoriz P “ = ym such occas} s ¢ slwe ruit ‘ . 
’ —_— accompanies 1e periormsances on such asions, veiv gullars were su 
but a permanent clearing away of the dark . is. which bave involv a fw! . 
trad inte ts { = < z ams . | tuted, the peculiar harmony of which was pr ctive i a& pleasing Ug 
rading interests for ong a time in a melancholy gloom, alike fata! ¢ i PORTAIT OF NELSON. | weak effect: and being we believe time that such an introduction has 
vidual welfare and ominous of evil, to al! the great sources of nat { weak ef ; and being ich an introd n 
g ources of na : e- | We have € satisiact announce that we have made an arrangement | ever been attempted in this country. 
rity i gemen ver been at } 
F rst he decided f with Mr. Dick to engrave. for the Albion, England's greatest naval hero, th Sic. Benedid was assisted on this occ n by Mr. Salomonski, Mr. Ballard, 
iret in the decided symptoms of general improvemer: we: k ¢ r —A. Pani . _ . . +r o } f ' , 
€ ement, we may rank the un- | immortal Netson, to be upleted on the Ist of August next. The plate will | and Mons. Martin, as vocal performers, and by Mr. Lehman and Mr. Wies 
equivocal accounts Of &@ most promising harvest A e agricultura! r rts |b _ i, P _ , : | 
th ons rd gricuitura, e very ia and ne vdo the size of our previous prod 1ctions ; it will be | professors of the flute and oboe. 
agree w xtraordinary unanimity, in stating that never +} eee of ON ae Ca a , ‘ .' . . . j , , 
hod th be g ¢ ever in the memory of | executed in first rate style, eautiful line engraving, on steel, like that of her The singing of Mr. Ballard in the aria “ As I view these scenes so charm ng 
man hac e seed-time en more propitious, of al] the nenmetane b aieaty the . , . . ¢ 
4 ‘ Pro} 8 circumstances which | Majesty the Queen, so well known and so popular among the mumereus read- | with an accompaniment of twelve guitars, was correct ; but from the inanimate 
romused an abundant return to the iabours of the agriculture: + flattering beans i is . i - wR 
P gticuitunst, more fiattering f the Al On the receipt of the plate from Mr. Dick, we shall, im-| style of his execution, produced but a meagre effect 
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Che Albion 











| gray hairs !” 
| * Regrets,” said Martin, ‘ are the natural property of gray hairs; and I enjoy, 
Mr. Salomonski, of whom we have made favorable mention on & former ¢- | in common with all other men, at least my share of such inheritance. And so 
casion, gave the Romanza “ Una furtiva lagrimas,” from the Opera of Elizir | enough of that. I regret having been severed from you so long. If T had 
d’ Amore, in a very creditable manner, and was deservedly encored. This = a aod sooner used you as you well deserve, I might have been 
seems extremely naar adepeed to Ris ere erodge pega a js a Mr. Pecksnifl looked up to the ceiling, and clasped his hands in rapture 
discrimination when he selected it on the occasion of his debut a few weeks * Your daughters,’ said Martin, after a short silence. ‘I don't know them. 
since. This young aspirant for musical honours as a vocalist possesses & fais | Are they like you "’ 
compass of voice, embracing some remarkably good notes. He afterwards | a — my eldest and the chin of my vo ingest. Mr Chuzziewit,’ re- 
sang the aria “ Ah, perche non posso odiarti,” but not with the same success as oan | the widower, ‘their sainted parent—not myself, their mother—lives 
*I don’t mean in person,’ said the old man. ‘ Morally—morally.’ 
ate: ‘Tis not for me to say,’ retorted Mr. Pecksniif with a gentle smile. ‘1 
doubts whether he ever can give the aria from * La Sonnambula” with equal | have done my best, sir.’ 
‘I could wish to see them,’ said Martin ; ‘are they near at hand’ 
They were, very near; for they had, in fact, been listening at the door, from 
the beginning of this conversation until now, when they precipitately retired. 
a fault, that is his cutting short the last note of whatever he is singing, as if he Having wiped the signs of weakness from his eves, and so given them time to 
were in too great a hurry to meke his bow; whereby not only the final impression get up otal, Mr. Pecksnil opened the door, and mildly cried in the passage, 
s lost but the general effect impaired ; this may arise from inexperience, he not | My own darlings, where are you _ 
is 10st — , " oy blic. but by adoptit ‘Here, my dear pa!’ replied the distant voice of Charity 
having been more than three or four times before the public, but ay eeprom e | «Come down into the back parlour, if you please, my love,’ said Mr. Peck- 
an opposite course and dwelling on this note, he will find his account in the sniff, ‘ and bring your sister with you,’ , 
additional applause and increased approval of the aud:ence Bha8 Yes, my dear pa,’ cried Mercy; and down they came directly (be ing al 
The overture from “* Semiramide” arranged by Sig. Benedid for twelve gui- | Obedience.) singing as they came : 
: Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the two Miss Pecksniffs when they 


wants volume, though his tone and execution are good. 


he did in the instance of the Romanza above alluded to, on which he most pro- 
bably has bestowed more study and practice. At the same time we have our | 


satisfaction 
‘e would remind this gentleman of one peculiarity if it does not amount to 


: ‘ ; gms Are : : 
tars, reflects high credit on his capabilities, whilst his indi idual performances 


during the evening stamp him as a thorough musician and a perfect master of) .o oment when he said, ‘My children, Mr. Chuzzlewit !" But when he told 
them that Mr. Chuzzlewit and he were friends, and that Mr. Chuzzlewit had 
said such kind and tender words as pierced his very heart, the two Miss Peck- 
| sniffs cried with one accord, ‘ Thank Heaven for this!’ and fell upon the old 
man's neck. And when they had embraced him witheuch fervour of affection 


, , ’ , r a [Ww 
M A R r I N C if ( Z Z I i I T that no words can describe it, they grouped themselves about his chair, and 


CHAPTER X.—CONTAINING STRANGE MATTER ; ON WHICH MANY EVENTS IN THIS | hung over him: as figuring to themselves no earthly joy like that of minister 
Ci ! 


the instrument which he protesses 





HISTORY, MAY, FOR THEIR GOOD OR EVIL INFLUENCE, CHIEFLY DEPEND. ing to his wants, and crowding into the remainder of his life the love they would 
ct , : ‘ have diffused over their whole existence, from infancy, if he—dear obdurate 
(Continued from last week.) | had but consented to receive the precious offering. — 

But Mr. Pecksniff came to town on business. Had he forgotten that? Was; The old man looked attentively from one to the other, and then at Mr 
he always taking his pleasure with Todgers’s jovial brood, unmindful of the Pe cksnifl, several times. ; 
, 1ey might be, upon his calm considerationt No.| ‘ What,’ he asked of Mr. Pecksniff, happening to catch his eye in its de- 








serious demands, whatever 


Time and tide will wait for no man, saith the adage. But all men have to scent: for until now it had been piously upraised, with something of that ex- | 


wait for time andtide. That tide which, taken at the flood, would lead Seth pression which the poetry of ages has attributed to a domestic bird, when 
Pecksniff on to fortune, was marked down in the table, and about to flow. | breath ng its last amid the ravages of an electric storm: ‘What are their 
No idle Pecksniff lingered far inland, unmindful of the changes of the stream ; | hames , ’ 
but there, upon the water's edge, over his shoes already, stood the worthy | Mr Pecksnifl told him, and added, rather hast lyv—his calumniators would 
creature, prepared to wallow in the very mud, so that it slid towards the quar- | have said, with a view to any testamé ntary thoughts that might be flitting 
ter of his hope. ion > through old Martin's mind—*‘ Perhaps, my dears, you had better write them 
The trustfulness of his two fair daughters was beautiful indeed. They had | down. Your humble autographs are of no value in themselves, but affection 
that firm reliance on their parent’s nature, which taught them to feel certain | may prize them 4 
thet in all he did, he had his purpose straight and full before him. And that | ‘*Affection,’ said the old man, ‘ will expend itself on the living originals 
its noble end and object was himself, which almost of necessity included them, | Do not trouble yourselves, my girls. I shall not so easily forget you, Charity 
they knew. The devotion of these maids was perfect and Mercy, as to need such tokens of remembrance 
Their filial confidence was rendered the more touching, by their having no | * Cousin !’ 














. ] } , > gay Jackeniff® oie} = 
knowledge of their parent's real designs, in the present instance. Ali that they ‘Sir said Mr. Pecksniff, with alacrity. 
knew of his proceedings was, that every morning, after the early breakfast, he | ‘Jo you never sit Cown 


repaired to the post-office and inquired for letters. That task performed, his| ‘ Why—yes—occasionally, sir,’ said Mr. Peeksniff, who had been standing 
business for the day was over; and he again relaxed, until the rising of another | 41! this time. 
sun proclaimed the advent of another post ‘Will you do s0 now 








This went on for four or five days. At length one morning, Mr. Pecksniff} ‘Can you ask me,’ returned Mr, Pecksniff, slipping into a chair immediately, 
returned with a breathless rapidity, strange to observe in him, at other times so | ‘whether | will do anything that vou desire 
h } } i¢ ‘y alk « 4 stler ? as 4 . ' 
calm; and seeking immediate speech with his daughters, shut himself up with | You talk confidently,’ said Martin, ‘and you mean well; but I fear you 


them in private conference, for two whole hours. Of all that passed in this | don’t anew what an old man’s humours are. You don't know what it is to be 
period, only the following words of Mr. Pecksnilf’s utterance are known requirea to court his likings and dislikings : adapt yourself to his prejudices 

‘ How he has come to change so very much (if it should turn out as I expect | ¢o his bidding, be it what it may ; bear with his distrusts and jealousies; and 
that he has), we needn't stop to inquire. Mv dears, ] have my thoughts upon | @-ways st \l be zealous in his s¢ rvice. When I remember how numerous these 
the sub ect, but I will not impart them It is enough that we will not be failings are in me, and judge of their occasional enormity by the injurious 





, 09 1 1 ant lahaler antostaines 2m } ae eos . we 
id, resentful, or unforgiving. If he wants our friendship he shall have it. | thoughts I lately entertained of you, I hardly dare to claim you for my friend 


’ ‘ , = ’ u . slat » thy lk P { 
We know ourduty, I hope My worthy sir,’ returned his relative, ‘how can you talk in such a painful 
t 


That same day at noon, an old gentleman alighted from a hackney-coach at | Strain W hat was more natur al than that you should make one slight mis. 


Y : . 1 +} reenecta v Ss Y corre } . suct 
the post-office. and, giving his name, inquired for a letter addressed to him- | take, when in ali other respects you are so very correct, and have had such rea 








—— ch ada 1 ib! -A80T dge of eve ' ‘ nou 
self, and directed to be left till called for. It had been lying there some days, | S0n—such very sad and lable reason—to judge of every one about you in 
The superscription was in Mr. Pecksniff’s hand, and it was sealed with Mr. | the worst ligh 

; ' T ’ ! tha » ‘ Wan « _e » I . ‘ . 
Pecksnift's seal. ‘ True, repiued the other You are very lenient with me 


It was very short, containing indeed nothing more than an address “ wit! ‘We always said—my girls and J,’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, with increasing ob 
Mr. Pecksniff's respectful. and (notwithstanding what has passed) sincerely af- | Se¢quiousness, that while we mourned the heaviness of our misfortune in be 
fectionate regards.’ The old gentleman tore off the direction—scattering the | ™2Z confounded with the base and mercenary, still we could no wonder at it 


My dears, you remember 


rest in fragments to the winds—and giving it to the coachman, bade him drive Paar 7 , 
, VIN 7 ousé j s 

as near that place as he could In pursuance of these instructions he was driven | Ok vividly \ A thousand time . ct . 

. ‘ , : " ' ‘ > ut j ( int.’ «¢ , > i ‘ wit »h he 

to the Monument; where he again alighted, dismissed the vehicle, and walked We uttered no complain 5 onld Mr. Pecksniff. _* Occasi mally we had the 
presumption to console ourselves with the remark that Truth would in the end 





towards Todgers’s 








Though the face. and form, and gait of this old man, and ever s grip of | preva 1 Virtue be triumphant ; but not often. My loves, you recollect 1’ 
the stout stick on which he leaned, were a!l expressive of a resolution not Recolle ct Could he doubt it Dearest pa, what strange, unnecessary 
easily shaken, and a purpose (it matters little whether right or wrong, just | questions. ‘ 
now) such as in other davs might have survived the rack, and had its strongest ‘And when I saw you,’ resumed Mr. Pecksniff, with still greater deference, 
: | a q Pe, : ‘ ’ \ , hint in th t inassuming y ’ , , = the eres. Pee re : 
life in weakest death : still there were grains of hesitation in his mind, which | *in the uttie, una suming Village where wi take the | Me rty of dwelling, 1 said 
made him now avoid the house he sought, and loiterto and fro in a gleam of | YOu were mistaken In me, my Gear sir: that was ail T this ‘ 
sunlight, that brightened the little churchvard hard by. There may have been No—not all,’ said Martin, who had been sitting with his hand upon his brow 

' 





in the presence of those idle heaps of dust among the busiest stir of life, some- | or some time past, and now looked up again you said much more, which, 


but there he walked. awakening the echoes as | #dded to other circumstances which have come to my knowledge, opened my 


thing to increase his waveri! " 
quarters for the | eyes You spoke to me, disinterestedly, on behalf of—I needn't name him.— 


he paced up and down, until the chureh clock, striking tl yes. ; 

second time since he had been there, roused him from his meditation. Shaking y ou know Whom I meat a : 

off his incertitude as the air parted with the sound of the bells, he walked ra- | Trouble was expressed in Mr. Pecksniff’s visage, as he pressed his hot 

pidly to the house, and knocked at the door | hands together, and replied with humility, ‘ Quite disinterestedly, sir, I assure 
Mr. Pecksniff was seated in the landlady's little room, and his visitor found 

1 for it—an excellent theological 








you. 
him reading—bvy an accident : he ipoogised x: I know,’ said old Martim, in his punt 7” ay ‘T am sure of ee I said 0.— 
work. There were cake and wine upon 4 little table—by another accident, | It was disinterested too, in you, draw that herd of harpies off from me, and 
for which he also apologised. Indeed he said, he had given his visitor up, | be the ir victim yours¢ lf; most othe t men would have suffered them to display 
that simple refreshment with his children, when | themselves in all their rapacity, and would have striven to rise, by contrast, 
in my estimation You felt for me, and drew them off, for which I owe you 

many thanks. Although I left the place 5 I know what passed behind my back, 
you sec 

* You amaze me, sir!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff: which was true enough 

‘My knowledge of your proceedings,’ said the old man, ‘does not stop at 
this. You have a new inmate in your house—’ 
Yes, sir,’ rejoined the architect, ‘I have.’ 


‘ 


and was about to partake of 
he krocked at the door 

‘Your daughters are well?’ said old Martin, laying down his hat and 
stick. 

Mr. Pecksniff endeavoured to conceal his agitation as a father, when he an- 
swered, Yes, they were. They were good girls, he said, very good. He 
would not venture to recommend Mr. Chuzzlewit to take the easy chair, or to 
keep out of the draught from the door. If he made any such suggestion, he ‘ > 
would expose himself, he feared, to most unjust suspicion. He would, there- : He must quit it,” said Martin - ; 
fore, content himself with rernarking that there was an easy chair in the room, For-—for yours astted Mr. Pecksniff, with a quavering mildness 
: ‘ For any shelter he can find,’ the old man answered. ‘He has deceived 


and that the door was far from being air-tight. This latter imperfection, he ; 
ght perhaps venture to add, was not uncommonly tu be met with in old | ¥9U 








































etl | ‘I hope not,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, eagerly. ‘I trust not. I have been ex- 
The old man sat down in the easy chair, and afier a few moments’ silence, | remely well disposed towards that young man. I hope it cannot be shown 
said , } | that he las forfeited all claim to my protection De ceit—deceit, my deer Mr 
‘In the first place, let me thank you for coming to London so promptly, at Chuzzlewit, would be fir I should hold myself bound, on proof of deceit, 
my almost unexplained request : I need scarcely add, at my cost.’ eo Renee , Poca ete ¢ taath tie ¢ , ' ‘ 
‘At your cost, my good sir!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, in a tone of great sur- | lhe old eS ee - his lair supporters, but especially at Miss Mer- 
prise } cy, whom, wag eo | he iooked full in the fac ec, witha greater demonstration of 
‘It is not,’ said Martin, waving his hand impatiently, ‘my habit to put my— | interest than had yet appeared in his features His gaze again encountered 
well! my relatives—to any personal expense to gratify my caprices.’ | Mr. Pecksnifl, as he said, composedly 
‘ Caprices, my good sir '’ cried Mr. Pecksniff ; | *Of course you know that he has made his matrimonial choice 1 
¢ is scarcely the proper word e:ther, in this instance,’ said the old man. } ‘Oh dear! cried Mr. Peckeniff, rubbing his hair up very stiff upon his head, 
‘No ou are right.’ and staring wildly at his daughters. ‘ This is becoming tremendous !’ 
Mr. Pecksniff was inwardly very much relieved to hear it, though he didn't * You know the fact repeated Martin 
at all know why. P * Surely not without his grandfather's consent and approbation, my dear sir !’ 
* You are right.’ repeated Martin It is not a canrice It is built up on | cried Mr. Peckeniff. ‘ Don't tell me that. For the honour of human nature, 
reason, proof, and cool comparison. Caprices never are Moreover, I am not | say your not about to tell me tha 
a capricious man. I never was.’ i *f the ught he had suppressed it |’ said the old man 
Most assured sot.’ said Mr. Pecksniff | The indignation felt by Mr. Pecksniff at this terrible disclosure, was only to 
How do you know’’ returned the other ck: You are to begin to | be equalled by the kindling anger of his daughters, What! Had they taken 
know it now You are to test and prov t,in time to come. You and | to their hearth and home a secretly contracted serpent; a crocodile, who had 
yours ere to find that I can be constant, and am to be diverted from my | made z J 
e! 3 hear”’ | with no effects, trading with the spinster world on falee pretences’ And oh, 
, said Mr. Pecksnif? | to think that he should have disobeyed and practised on that sweet, that vene- 
‘I very much regret,’ Martin resumed. king stead I i speaking | rable gentleman, whose name he bore; that kind and tender guardian; his 
in a siow and measured tone ch you a! held such | more than father—to say nothing at all of mother—horrible, horrible! To 
a conversation together, as that which passed between us, at our last meeting. | turn him out with ignominy would be treatment, much too good Was there 


I very much regret that I laid open to vow what were then my thoughts of you, | nothing else that could be done to him Had he meurred no legal pains and 
so freely as I did a r 




















1€ intentions that I bear towards vou, now, are of another | penaities! ( i it be that the statutes of the land were so remiss as to have 
d, deserted by al! in whom I have ever trusted, hoodwinked and beset | affixed no punishment to such delinquency’ Monster; how basely had they 
» should help and sustain me: I fy to vou for refuge. I confide in| been deceived ' 
you to be my ally; to attach yourself to me by ties of Interest and Expecta- ‘lam glad to find you second me so warmly,’ said the old man, holding up 
tion—” he laid great stress upon these words, though Pecksniff particu- | his hand to stay the torrent of ther wrath *I will not deny that it isa plea- 
larly begged him not to mention it; ‘and to help me to visit the consequences | sure to me to find you so full of zeal. We will consider that topic as dis- 
of the very worst species of meanness, dissim slation, and subtlety, on the right posed of.’ 
heads.’ | ‘No, my dear sir,’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, ‘not as disposed of, until I have 





‘My noble sir'’ cried Mr , catching at his outstretched hend } purged my house of this pollution 


Mr. Lehman, as a flutist, to judge from his performance the other evening, |‘ And you regret the having harboured unjust thoughts of me! you with those| ‘ That will follow,’ said the old man, ‘in o own time. 


found a stranger with their dear papa. Nothing could surpass their mute | 


; | without a pang could throw me off, t) 
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I look upon that as 





done’ 
* You are very good, sir, answered Mr, Pecksniff, shaking his hand. ‘You 


| do me honour, You may look upon it as done, I assure you.’ 


TA There is another topic,’ said Martin, ‘on which I hope you will assist me. 
| You remember Mary, cousin 7" ; , 
‘ The young lady I mentioned to you, my dears, as having interested me eo 
| Very much,’ remarked Mr. Peckeniff. + Excuse my interrupting you, sir. 

| * TI told you her history,’ said the old man : , 
* Which Lalso ment 

| 

j 

J 





\ soned, you will recollect, my dears,” cried Mr. Pecksniff. 
‘ Silly gurls, Mr Chuzzlewit—quite moved by it, they were |" 
pa | Why, look now!’ said Martin, evidently pleased - * I feared I should have 
had to urge her case upon you, and ask you to regard her favorably for my 
sake. But I find you have no jealousies! Well! you have no cause for any, 
be sure, She has not jog to gain from me, my dears, and she knows it.’ 
The two Miss Peckscils murmured their approval of this wise arrangement 
and thew cordial evmpathy with its interesting object ; 
a If I could have antx ipated what has come to pass between us four,’ said 
the old man, tho ightiuily ; * but it is too late to think of that. You would re- 
ceive her courteously, young ladies, and be kind to her. if need were '’ 

Where was the orphan whom the two Miss Peckenifs would not have che- 
| rished in their sisterly bosom! But when that orphan was commended to their 
j care by one on whom the dammed-up love of years was gushing forth, what 
exhaustless stores of pure affection yearned to expend themeeives upon her ' 

An interval ensued, dary g which Mr. Chozzlewit, in an absent frame of 
jm nd, sat gazing at the ground, without uttering a word; and asit was plain 
that he had no desire to be interrupted in his meditations, Mr. Pecksniff and his 
| daughters were profoundly silent also. During the whole of the foregoing dia- 
lague, he had borne his part with a cold, passionless promptitude, as though he 
| had learned and painfully rehearsed it all, a hundred times. Even when his ex- 
| pressions were warmest and his language most encouraging, he had retained 
| the same manner, without the least abatement. But now there was a keener 
| brightness in his eye, and more expression in his voice, as he said, awakening 

from his thoughtful mood 

* You know what will be saidofthis’ Have you reflected 

* Said of what, my dear sir '’ Mr. Pecker ff asked 
| * Of this new understanding between us’ 
| Mr. Pecksniil looked benevolently sagacious, and at the same time far above 

all earthly misconstruction, as he shook his head, and observed that a great 
} many things would be said of it, no doubt 

‘A great many,’ r od the old man * Some will eay that I dote in my 
old age; that illness has shaken me; that I have lost all strength of mind , and 
have grown childish. You can bear that!" 

Mr. Pecksnifl answered that it would be dreadfully hard to bear, bat he 
thought he could, if he made a great effort. 

* Others will say—I speak of disappointed, angry peoplefonly—that you have 
| lied, and fawned, and wormed yourself through dirty ways into my favour ; by 
| such concessions and s i crooked deeds, such meanness and vile endurances, 
as nothing could repay : no, not the legacy of half the world we live in. You 
can bear that ”’ 

Mr. Pecksnifl made reply that this would be also very hard to bear, as re- 
flecting in some degree on the judgment of Mr. Chuzzlewt. Sull he had a 
modest confidence that he could sustain the calumny, with the help of a good 
conscience, and that gentleman's friendship 

* With the great mass of slanderers,’ said old Martis 
chair, ‘the tale, as I clearly foresee, will run thus :— 


| to 











leaning back in his 
hat to mark my con 
tempt for the rabble whom I despised, I chose from among them the very 
| Worst, and made him do my will, and pampered and enriched him at the cost 

of all the rest. That after casting about for the means of a punishment which 
should rankle in the bosom of these kites the moet, and strike into their gall, 
I devised this scheme at a time when the last link in the chain of grateful love 
and duty, that held me to my race, was roughly snapped asunder ; roughly, 
for | loved him well; roughly, for Thad ever put my trust in his affection; 
| roughly, for that he broke it when I loved him most—God help me!—and he 
while I clung about his heart' Now,’ 
| said the old man, dismissing this passionate outburst, as suddenly as he had 
yielded to it, ‘ is your mind made up to bear this likewise’ Lay your account 
v 

















] 


with having it to bear, and put no trust in being set nght by me.’ 
* My dear Mr. Chuzzilewit,’ cried Peckeniff in an ecetacy, ‘for such a man 


} as you have shown yourself to be thie day; for 4 man so injured, yet so very 
humane ; for a man so—I am at a loss what precise term to use—~yet at the 
le ume time so remarkably —I don't know how to express my meaning ; for such 
}4 man as I have described, | hope it is no presumption to say that I, and I am 
e I may a my « lren also (my dears, we perfectly agree in this, I 
think 1), would bear anything whatever '’ 
| Enough,’ said Martin ‘ You can charge no consequences on me When 
| do you return home !’ 
‘Whe never you please, my deareir. T night, 1 you desire it.’* 
2 desire 1 Lhibg, returned the old man, ‘ that is unreasonable Such a 
request would b Will you be ready to return at the end of this week’ 


| The very time of all others that Mr. Pecksniff would have suggested if it 
had been left to him to make his own choice. As to his daughters—the words, 
* Let us be at home on Saturday, dear pa.’ were actually Upon their lips 
‘ Your expenses, cousin,’ said Martin, taking a folded slip of paper from his 
poe ket-book, ‘ may p vesibly exceed that amount If so, let me know the ba- 
lance that I owe you, when we next meet It would be useless if I told you 
l, lhave no fixed abode When I have, you 
shall know it, You and your deughters may expect to see mo before long: in 
the meantime I need not tell you that we keep our own confidence- What you 
will do when you get home is understood between us. Give me no account, 
of it at any time ; and never refer to it in amy way I ask that, asa favour. | 
am commonly a man of few words, cousin; and all that need be said just now 
is said, I think.’ 

‘One glass of wine—one morsel of this homely cake'’ cried Mr. Peckenif 
venturing to detain him. ‘My dears !— 

The sisters flew to wait upon him 

‘ Poor gitls !’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ You will excuse their agitation, my dear 
sir. They are made up of feeling. A bad commodity to go through the world 
with, Mr. Chuzzlewit! My youngest daughter is almost as mach of a woman 
as mny eldest, is she not sir ’’ 

‘Which is the youngest,’ asked the old man. 

* Mercy, by five years,’ said Mr. Pecksnifl, ‘We sometimes venture to con- 
sider her rather a fine figure sir. Speaking as an artist, I may perhaps be 
permitted to suggest that ite outline is graceful and correct I am naturally,’ 

| said Mr. Pecksniff, drying his hands upon his hankerchief, and looking anxiously 
in his cousins face at almost every word, ‘ proud, if I ~~ use the expression, to 
have a daughter who is constructed upon the best models.’ 

‘She seems to have a lively disposition,’ observed Martin. 

‘ Dear me!’ said Mr. Peckeniff, ‘ that is quite remarkable. You have defined 
her character, my dear sir, as correctly asif you had known her from her birth 

| She has a lively disposition. [assure you, my dear sir, that in our unpretend- 
| ing home, her gaiety is delightful.’ 

*‘ No doubt’ returned the old man. 

‘Charity, upon the other hand,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘is remarkable for strong 
| sense, and for rather a deep tone of sentiment, if the partiality of a father may 
be excused in saying so A wonderful affection between them, my dear sir ' 
| Allow me to drink your health. Bless you ' 

‘] little thought,’ retorted Martin, ‘but a month ago, that I should be break. 
j ing bread and pouring wine with you. I drink to you.’ 

Not at all abashed by the extraordinary abroptness with which these latter 

words were spoken, Mr. Peckeniff thanked him devoutly 

‘Now let me go,’ said Martin, putting down the wine when he had merely 
touched it with his lips. ‘My dears, good morning 4 

| But thie distant form of farewell was by no means tender enough for the 
| vearnings of the young ladies, who again embraced him with al) their hearte— 
| with all their arms at any rate—to which parting caresses their new found 
friend submitted with a better grace than might have been expected from one 
who not a moment before had pledged their parent in such a very uncomforta- 
ble manner. Theee endearments terminated, he took a hasty leave of Mr 
| Peckeniff and withdrew, followed to the door by both father and daughters, who 
stood there kissing their hands and beaming with affection until he disap- 


where I live just now nde 





| 





urtive ofier of his hand ; an iunposition On society, a bankrupt bachelor peared —thoughy by the way, he never once looked back, after he had crossed 


the threshold 

| When they returned into the house, and were again alone in Mrs. Todgers's 
| room, the two young ladies exlubited an unusual amount of gaiety ; insomuch 
that they clapped their hands and laughed, and looked with roguish aspects and 
a bantering air upon thew Gear papa. This conduct was so very unaccountabie 
that Mr. Pecksnuff, (being singularly grave himeelf,) could scarcely choose but 
ask them what it meant; and took them to task in his gentle manner, for 
yielding to such light emotions. . 
|” «If it was possible to divine any cause for this merriment, even the most re- 
| mote,’ said be, ‘I should not reprove you. But when you can have none what- 
ever—oh ' really—really ” 

This admonition had go little effect on Mercy, that she was obliged to hold 
her handkerchief before her rosy lips and to throw herself back in her chair, 
with every demonstration of extreme amusement; which want of duty so 
offended Mr. Pecksniff that he reproved her in set terms, and gave her his 
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close to e small arched doorway, within which a flight 
ascended in a spiral direction, and toward this point | remarked that the per- 
sons who approached were tending. My eyes scarcely glanced on those who 
came first, bat they rested with a fearful interest on the bare-headed priest, 
who, in all the trappings of bis office, walked, book in hand, peeing with 
mournful impressiveness the litany for the dead. As he came nearer could 
see that his eyes were dimmed with tears, and his pale lips quivered with 
emotion, while his very cheek trembled with a convulsive agony. Not so he 
who followed. He was a young man, scarce four and twenty, dressed in loose 
white trowsers and shirt, but without coat, vest, or cravat, his head bare, and 
displaying a broad forehead, across which some straggling hairs of light brown 
were blown by the wind. His eye was bright and flashing, and in the centre of 
his pale cheek a smal! crimson spot glowed with a hectic colouring. His step 
was firm, and as he planted it upon the ground, a kind of elasticity seemed to 
mark his foot-fall. fie endeavoured to repeat after the priest the words as they 
fell from him: bot as he looked wildly around, it was clear his mind was etray- 
ing from the subject which his lips expressed, and that thoughts far different 
were passing within him. Suddenly bis eyes fell upon the major, who stood 
close to where I was. The man started back, and for a second even that small 
spot of crimson left his cheek, which became nearly livid in its palor. A ghastly 
smile, that showed his white teeth from side to side, crossed his features, and 
with a voice of terrible earnestness, he said— 

*’Tis easy for you to look calm, sir, at your morning's work, and I hope you're 
plazed at it.’ Then frowning fearfully, as his face grew purple, he added— 
* But by the eternal —— you'd not look that way as we two stood by ourselves 
on the side of Slieb-mish, and nothing but our own four arms between us ’ 

The horrible expression of vengeance that lit up his savage face at these 
words, seemed to awe even the callous and stern nature of Barton himself. All 
his efforts to seem calm and at ease, were for the moment unavailing, and he 
shrunk from the proud and flashing eye of the felon, as though he were the 
guilty one in the presence of his accuser. 

Another stroke of the heavy bell rong out; the prisoner started, and turn- 
ing round his head, seemed to peer anxiously through the crowd behind him, 
pee his eyes fell upon the figure of a man apparently a year or two younger 
than himself, and whose features, even in thei livid colouring, bore a striking 
resembiance to his own. . 

‘Come, Patsy,’ cried he, ‘come along with us.’ Then turning to the jailor, 
while his face assumed a smile, and his voice a tone of winning softness, he 
added, ‘ It is my brother, sir; he is come up nigh eighty miles to see me, and 
I hope you'll let him come upon the drop.’ ; 

There was something in the quiet earnestness of his manner in such a mo- 
ment, that thrilled upon the heart more painfully than even the violent out- 
break of his passion ; and, when I saw the two brothers hand in hand, march 
step by step along, and then disappear in the winding of the dark stair, a sick, 
cold feeling came over me, and even the loud shout that rent the air from the 
assembied thousands without, scarce roused me from my stupor. 

* Come, sir,’ cried a man, who, in the dress of an official, had been for some 
minutes carefully reading oyer the document of my committal ; ‘ after me, if 
you please.’ 

I followed him across the court-yard, in the direction of a small building 
which stood isolated and apart from the rest, when suddenly he stopped, and, 
carefully examining the paper in his hand, he said— 

‘ Wait a moment; I'll join you presently.’ 

With these words he hurried back toward the gate, where Barton still stood 

with two or three others. What passed between them, I could not hear, but 
I could distinctly mark that Barton's manner was more abrupt and imperious 
than ever; and that, while the jailor—for such he was—expressed his scruples 
of one kind er another, the major would not hear him with patience, but 
turning his back upon him, called out, loud enough to be heard even where | 
stood, 
y ‘I tell you, I don't care—regular or irregular—if you refuse to take him in 
charge, on your own head be it. We have come toa pretty pess, Pollock,’ 
said he, turning to a person beside him, ‘ when there is more sympathy for a 
rebel in his majesty’s jail, than respect for a government officer.’ 

‘Til do it, I'll do it,’ cried the jailor ; saying which, he motioned me to fol- 
low, while he muttered between his teeth, ‘there must come an end to this, 
one day or other.’ 

With that, he unlocked a strongly barred gate, and led me along a narrow 
passge, at the extremity of which he opened a door into a small and rather 
comfortably furnished room. 

‘Here, sir,’ said he, ‘ you'll be better than where I have my orders to put 
you; and, in any case, I trust that our acquaintance will be but a short one.’ 

These were the first words of kindness I had heard for some time past. I 
turned to thank the speaker, but already the door had closed, and he was gone. 





The quick succeeding incidents of my life—the dark destiny that seemed | 


to track me—had given a reflective character to my mind while I was yet a 
boy. The troubles and cares of life, that, in manhood, serve only to mould 
and fashion character, to call forth efforts of enduranee, of courage, or ability, 
come upon us in early years with far different effect, and far different teaching. 
Every lesson of deceit and duplicity, is a direct shock to some preconceived 
notion of faith and honor; every punishment, whose severity, in after years, we 
had forgotten in its justice, has, to the eyes of youth, a character of vindictive 
cruelty. Looking only to effects, and never to causes, our views of life are 
one-sided and imperfect ; the better parts of our nature will as often mislead 
us by false sympathy, as will the worse ones by their pernicious tendency. 

From the hour I quitted my father’s house to the present, I had seen nothing 
but what to me appeared the sufferings of a poor, defenceless people, at the 
hands of wanton tyranny and outrage. I had seen the peasant’s cabin burned, 
because it had been a shelter to an outcast. I had heard the loud and drunken 
denunciations of a ruffian soldiery against those who possessed no other object, 
who acknowledged no other wish than liberty and equality ; and, ir my heart 
I vowed a rooted hate to the enemies of my country—a vow that lost nothing 
of its bitterness, that it was made within the walls of a prison. 

In reflections like this my evening passed on, and with it, the greater part of 
the night also. My mind was too excited to permit me to sleep, and I longed 
for day-break with that craving impatience which sick men feel, who count the 
long hours of darkness, and think the morning must bring relief. 

It came at last, and the heavy, clanking sounds of massive doors opening 
and shutting--the mournful echoes that told of captivity and durance—sighed 
along the corridors, and then ali was still. 

There is a time in reverie when silence seems not to encourage thought, but 
rather, like some lowering cloud, to hang over and spread a gloomy inseosi- 
bility around us. Long watching and much thinking had brought me now to 
this, and I sat looking upon the faint streak of sunlight that streamed through 
the barred window, and speculating within myself when it would fall upon the 
hearth. Suddenly I heard the sound of footsteps in the corridor ; my door was 
opened, and the jailor entered, followed by a man carrying my breakfast. 

‘ Come, sir,’ said the former, ‘I hope you have got an appetite for our prison 
fare. Lose no time, for there is a carriage in waiting to bring you to the castle, 
and the major himself is without.’ 

‘I am ready this moment,’ starting up, and taking my hat; and, notwith- 
standing every entreaty to eat, made with kindness and good nature, I refused 
everything, and followed him out into the court-yard, where Barton was pacing 
up and down, impatiently awaiting our coming. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE CASTLE. 


Scarcely had the carriage driven from the gloomy portals of the jail and | 


entered one of the long straggling streets that led toward the river, when I 
noticed a singular-looking figure who ran alongside, and kept up with us as we 
went. A true type of the raggedness of old Dublin, his clothes flutiered 
behind him like ribbons; even from his hat, his long red hair straggled and 
streamed, while his nether garments displayed a patchwork no tartan could vie 
with ; his legs were bare, except where a single top-boot defended one of them, 
the other was naked to the foot, clad in an old morocco slipper, which he 
kicked and caught again as he went with surprising dexterity, accompanying 
the feat with a wild yell which might have shamed a war-whoop ; he carried a 
bundle of printed papers over one arm, and flourished one of them in his right 
hand, vociferating something all the while with uncommon energy. Scarcely 
had the carriage drawn up at the door of an old-fashioned brick building when 
he was beside it 

‘ How are ye, major! How isevery bit of you, sir? Are ye taking them 
this morning! ‘tis yourself knows how! Buy a ha’porth, sir.’ 

‘ What have you got to-day, Toby 1’ said the major, with a greater degree 
of complacency in his manner than I had noticed before. 

‘ An illigant new song about buck Whaley ; or maybe you'd like Beresford’s 
jig, or the humors of Malbro’ Green.’ 

* Why, man, they're old these three weeks.’ 

* Thrue for ye, major: begorra there's no chating you at all at all. 
maybe you'll have this—here’s the bloody and cruel outrage committed by 
the yeomen, on the body of a dacent and respectable young man, by the name 


of Darby M‘Keown, with the full and true account of how be was inbumanly | 


stabbed and murdered, on the 8th day of July—’ 


‘ Ay, give me that; I hope they’ve done for that scoundrel ; L have been on 
his track three years.’ 

The fellow drew near, and as he handed the paper to the major, contrived 
to approach close to where | stood : * Buy one, master,’ said he, and as he 


spoke he turned completely round, so as only to be observed by myself, and | 


of stone steps | as suddenly the whole e 


Well, | 












xpression of his vacant features changed like ie 
and { saw before me the well-known face of Darby himeelf. a 

‘ Did you get an answer to that for me, Toby !”’ said the major. 

‘Yes, sir; here it is,’ and with that he pulled off his tattered hat, and with. 
drew a letter which lay concealed within the lining. ‘ "Tis sixpence you ought 
to be afther givin’ me this mornin’, major,’ continued he, in an insinuatiag tone 
of voice ; ‘the devil a less than twenty-one mile it is out of this, not to spake 
of the danger I run, and the boys out on every side o' me.” 

‘And what's the news up the country, Toby '’ asked the major, as he broke 
the seal of the letter. 

‘Tis talking of a rising they do be still, sir—av the praties was in, glory be 
to God, they say it'ill be a great sayson.’ 

* For which, Toby—the cups or the croppies '’ 

* Yes, sir,’ replied Toby, with a most provoking look of idiotey. ‘ And you 
won't buy Darby, sir!’ rejoined he, flourishing the printed placerd. ‘No mas- 
ter, here's the whole, full, thrue, and particular account,’ and so he turned the 
5 of the building, and I could hear his voice mingling with the street noises 
as he wended his way down Dame street. The major looked after him, and 
smiled, and brief as was that smile, I saw in it how thoroughly he was duped. 

‘Come, sir, fullow me, if you please,’ said he, addressing me. 

I mounted a flight of old and negleeted stairs, and entered an ante-room, 
where, having waited for a few seconds, the major whispered an order to the 
porter, and passed on to the inner room, leaving me behind. 

As Major Barton passed out by one door, the porter turned the key in the 
other, and placing it in his pocket, drew his chair to the window and resumed 
the pewspaper he was reading when we entered. How long i waited I cannot 
say. My thoughts, though sad ones, chased each other rapidly, and [ felt not 
the time as it passed. Suddenly the door opened, and I heard my name called. 
I drew a deep breath, like one who felt his fate was in the balance, and entered 

The room which was plainly furnished, seemed to serve as an office. The 
green-covered table that stood-in the middle was littered with letters and 
papers, among which a large heavy-browed, dark featured man was searching 
busily as Tcame in. Behind and partly beside him, stood Barton, in an atti- | 
tude of respectful attention, while, with his hand to the fire, was a third person, 
whose age might have been from thirty-five to ferty. His dress was m the 
perfection of the mode, his top boots reaching down tw the middle of his leg— 
his blue coat, of the lightest shade of sky blue, was lined with white silk, and 
two watch chains hung down beneath his buff waistcoat, in the acmé of the 
then fashion. His features were frank and handsome, and, saving a dash of 
puppyism that gave a character of weakness to the expression, I should deem 
him a manly, fine-looking fellow. 

* So this is your “ Robespierre !” major—is it'’ cried he, bursting into a fit 
of laughter, as I appeared. 

Barton approached nearer to him, and muttered something in a low, mum- 
bling tone, to which the other seemed to pay little, if any, attention. 

* You are here, sir,’ said the dark-featured man at the table, holding in his 
hand a paper as he spoke—‘ you are here, under a warrant of the privy coun- 
cil, charging you with holding intercourse with that rebellious and ill-fated fac- 
tion, who seek to disturb the peace and welfare of this country —disseminating 
dangerous and wicked doctrines, and being in alliance with France—with 
France—what’s that word, Barton —— to ——’ 

‘In two words, young gentleman,’ said the young man at the fire, ‘ you are 
charged with keeping very bad company—learning exceedingly unprofitable | 
notions, and incurring very considerable present risk. Now, I am not disposed 
to think that, at your age, and with your respectable connections, either the 
cause or its associates, can have taken a very strong hold of your mind. I am | 
sure that you must have received your impressions, such as they are, from art- | 
ful and designing persons, who had only their own ends in view when involving | 
you in their plots. If I am justified in this opinion, and if you will pledge me 
your honour——’ 

‘I say, Cooke, you can’t do this. The warrant sets forth——’ 

* Well, well, we'll admit him to bail.’ 

‘It is not bailable, right honourable,’ said Barton, addressing the large man 
at the table. 

‘Phelan,’ said the younger man, turning away in pique, ‘ we really have 
some matters of more importance than this boy’s case, to look after.’ 

‘ Boy, as he is, sir,’ said Barton, obsequiously, ‘ he was in the full confidence 
of that notorious French captain, for whose capture you signed a reward of 
one thousand pounds.’ 

‘You like to run your fox to earth, Barton,’ replied the under secretary 
calmly, for it was he who spoke. 

‘ An alliance with France,’ continued the dark man, reading from a paper, | 
over which he continued to pore ever since, ‘ for the propagation —ay, that’s i1t— | 
the propagation of democratic——’ 

‘Come, come, Browne, never mind the warrant; if he can find bail—say 
| five hundred pounds—for his future appearance, we shall be satisfied.’ 

Browne, who never took his eye from the paper, and seemed totally insensi- 
ble to every thing but the current of his own thoughts, now looked up, and fix- 
ing his dark and beetling look upon me, he uttered in a deep low tone— 

* You see, sir, the imminent danger of your present position, and at the same 
time the merciful leniency which has always characterized his majesty’s gov- 
|ernment—ahem! If, therefore, you will plead guilty to any transportable 
felony, the grand jury will find true bills - p 

‘You mistake, Browne, said Cooke, endeavouring to repress a burst of 
laughter with his handkerchief, ‘ we are going to take his bail.’ 

‘ Bail !’ said the other, in a voice, and with a look of amazement, absolutely 
comic. 

Up to this moment I had not broken silence, but I was unable to remain 
longer so. 

‘I am quite ready, sir,’ said I, resolutely, ‘to stand my trial for any thing 
laid to my charge. [am neither ashamed of the opinions I profess, nor afraid | 
of the dangers they involve.’ 

‘ You hear him, sir, you hear him,’ said Barton, triumphantly, turning toward 
the secretary, who bit his lip in disappointment, and frowned on me with a 
mingled expressiou of anger and warning. ‘ Let him only proceed, and you'll 
be quite satisfied, on his own showing, that he cannot be admitted to bail.’ 

‘ Bail,’ echoed the right honourable, whose faculties seemed to have stuck 























| fast in the mud of thought, and were totally unable to extricate themselves 
| At the same moment, a gertle tap was heard at the door, and the porter | 
| entered with acard, which he delivered to the secretary. 


* Let him wait,’ was the brief reply, as he threw his eyes over it. 
Bubbleton,’ muttered he, between his teeth. ‘ Don’t know him.’ 

1 started at the name and felt my cheek flush; he saw it at once. 

* You know this gentleman, then 1’ said he mildly. 

‘Yes; to his humanity I am indebted for my life.’ 

‘I think I shall be able to show, sir,’ said Barton, interposing, ‘‘ that through 
this Burke’s instrumentality, a very deep scheme of disaffection is at this mo- 
ment in operation among the troops in garrison.’ 

‘You may withdraw, sir,’ said the secretary turning toward me. ‘ Let Cap- 
tain Bubbleton come in.’ | 

As] left the room, the burly captain entered ; but so flurried and excited was 
he, that he never perceived me, as we passed each other. 

I had not been many minutes in the outer room, when a loud burst of laugh- 
ter attracted me, in which I could distinctly recognize the merry cadence of my 
| friend Bubbleton, and shortly after the door was opened, and I was desired to | 

enter. 
| * You distinctly understand, then, Captain Bubbieton,’ said Mr. Cooke, ‘ that 
in accepting the bail in this case, | am assuming a responsibility which may in- 
volve me in trouble. '” 

‘I have no doubt of it,’ muttered Barton, between his teeth. 

‘ We shall require two sureties of five hundred pounds each.’ 

‘ Take the whole myself, by Jove,’ broke in Bubbleton, with a flourish of his | 
hand. In for a penny—eh, Tom?’ 

* You can’t do that,” interposed Barton. 
| The secretary nodded an assent, and for a moment or two Bubbleton looked | 
| nonplussed. 
| * You'll of course have little difficulty as to a co-surety,’ continued Barton, 
| with agrin. ‘ Burke “ of ours,” is sufficiently popular in the forty-fifth to make | 
| it an easy matter.’ 

‘ True,’ cried Bubbleton, ‘ quite true ; but in a thing of this kind, every fel 


* Captain 








low will be so deuced anxious to come forward—a kind of military feeling, you | 
know.’ | 
‘I understand it perfectly,’ said Cooke, with a polite bow ; ‘although a| 
civilian, I think | ean estimate the “ esprit du corps” you speak of.’ 
“ Nothing like it, nothing like it, by Jove. I'll yust tell you a story—a little | 
} anecdote in point. When we were in the Neelgharries, there was a tiger dev- 
| ileh fond of one of ours—some way or other, Forbes, that was his name—’ 
‘ The Tiger's?’ 
} ‘No; the captain's. 


Forbes had a devilish insinuating way with him—wo- 
| men always liked him—and his tiger used to come m after mess and walk | 


you might a dog ’ 
The castle clock struck three just at this moment; the secretary started 
up-— 
‘ My dear captain,’ cried he, putting his hand on Bubbleton’s arm, 
was so sorry in my life; but I mast hurry away to the privy council. 





I shal. 


devilish good sort of a fellow. 


| nor 1s this the place to discuss our difference. 


| niture of writing-desk and stools, | guessed to serve as an office. 
‘companion lit a candle from the embers of the fire, and having carefully closed 


security, we can arrange this little matter at once.’ 


Se eying be ovina et? 
hat, bowed ae, round the room, and left us. site 


*Come a om,’ cried Bubbieton, taking me by the arm ; ‘ devilish 
fellow, that ; knew I'd tick! be tg: 
pa =: however, if he ror holt pt ct Dabs 

* i beg your pardon, sir,’ said Barton, int sposing between door 
. Mr. Bark ar bod until the tenacity £: taat of 6 bail one ~ , 
‘fs is, said Bubbleton, “ { for Mab . good-bye, 
an hour; I'll not be longer, depend on i” ot: ote ies ae 

With this he shook me warmly by the hand, bustled oot of the room, and 


hurried down stairs, humming a tune as he i tal spirite, 
while I knew from his manner that the bail pred seen He A about es 


much existence as the tiger in the Neelgharries. 

* You can wait in this room, sir,’ said Barton, opening the door of a small 
apartment, which had no other exit save through this office. IT sat down in 
silence and in sorrow of heart, to speculate on, as well as | was able, the conse- 
quences of my misfortune. | knew enough of Bobbvleton to be certain that all 
chance of assistance in that quarter was out of the question—the only source he 
could draw upon being bis mvention—the only wealth he possessed, the riches 
of his imagination—which had, however, this ‘advantage over any other species 
of property | ever heard of—the more he squandered it, the more affivent did he 
become. Time wore on; the clock struck four, aud yet no appearance of 
Bubbieton. Another hour rolled by—no one came neat me, and at length, 
from the perfect stillness without, I believed they had forgotten me, 

= CHAPTER XVI —THE BALL 

Six o'clock, soven, and even eight struck, and yet no one came. The mono- 
tonous tread of the sentry on guard at the Castle-gate, and the occasional 
challenge to some passing stranger, were the only sounds | heard above the 
distant hum of the city, which grew fainter gradually as evening fell. At last 
I heard the sound of a key moving in a lock, the bang of a door, and then came 
the noise of many voices, as the footsteps mounted the staire, amid which 
Bubbleton’s was pre-eminently loud. The party enterod the room next to 


| where I sat, and from the tones, I could collect that Major Barton and Mr, 


to fe of the number. Another there was, too, whose voice, though not 
absolutely new or strange to my ears, I could not 
where I had heard it ian ean he gy oy - 

While IT was thus musing, the door opened noiselessly, and Bubbleton enter- 
ing without a word, closed it behind him, and approached me on tip-toe. 

‘All right, my boy ; they're doing the neudild Gussie ; roady in ten minutes, 
never was such a piece of fortune ; found out a glorious fellow ; heard of him 
from Hicks, the money-lender ; he'll go security to any amount ; knows your 
family well ; knew your father, grandfather, I believe ; delighted to meet you; 
says he'd rather see you than fifty pounds !" 

‘Who is he, for heaven's sake 1’ said I impatiently, for it was a new thing 
to me to receive anything like kindness on the score of my father’s memory. 

‘Eh! who ishe!' He's a kind of a bill-broking, mort aging, bail-giving, 
I've a notion he'd doa bit of something at three 


months.’ 
‘ Bot his name— what's he called 1’ 
* His name is—let me see; his name is 





but who cares for his name; he 


can write it, I suppose, and on a stamp, my boy—that's the mark. Bless your 


heart, I only spoil a stamp when I put my autograph across it, it would be worth 
prime cost till then. What a glorious thing is youth—onfledged, unblemished 
youth—to possess a name new to the Jews—a reputation against which no one 
has “protested.” Tom Burke, my boy, I envy you. Row, when | write 
George Frederick Augustus Bubbleton on any bill, warrant, or quittance, 
straightway there's a grin around the cirele—a kind of ad—=—d impertinent 
sort of a half-civil smile, as though to say ‘* nulla bona," payable nowhere ; but 
hold! that was a tap at the door—oh, they want us.’ 

So saying, the captain opened the door and mtroduced me, 

‘I say, Tom,’ cried he, ‘come here and thank our kind friend, Mr.—Mr. 

‘Mr. Basset!’ said J, starting back, as my eyes beheld the pele, sarcastic 
features of the worthy attorney, who stood at the table, conversing iu a low 
tone with the under-secretary. 

‘Eh! what's the matter!’ whispered Bubbleton, as he saw my color come 
and go, and perceived that I leaned on a chair for support. ‘ What the devil's 
wrong now |" 


‘You've betrayed me to my greatest enemy,’ said I, in a low, distinet 
voice, 

‘Eh! what! why you seem to have nothing but foes in the world. Con- 
found it, that’s always my luck—my infernal good-nature is always making « 
wrong plunge.’ 

‘In that case, if I understand the matter right, the bail is unnecessary,” ssid 
said Mr. Cooke, addressing Basset, who never turned his head to the past of 
the room where we stood. 

‘ No, sir; it is not necessary. While the law assists me to resume my 
guardianship of this young gentleman, I am answerable for my appearauce,’ 

‘ The indentures are quite correct,’ said Barton, as he tard the papers on the 
table. ‘as I believe Mr. Basset’s statents to be also.’ 

‘No bail necessary,’ interrupted Bubbleton, rubbing his hands pleasantly, 
‘so much the better. Wish them good evening, Tom, my hearty ; we shall 
be back in time for supper. You would'nt take an oyster, Mr. Cooke 1’ 

‘| thank you very much, but I am unfortunately engaged.’ 

‘ Not so fast, captain, I beg you,’ said Basset, with a most!servile, but malig- 
nant expression in his features. ‘The habits | would inculcate to my appren- 
tice are not exactly consistent with mess-parties and barrack suppers.’ 

* Apprentice ! apprentice !’ said Bubbleton, starting as if stung by « wasp. 
‘Eh, you're surely not——not the——the——’ 

‘ Yes, sir; there's the indenture, signed and sealed, if you are desirous to 
satisfy yourself, The young gentleman hiuneelf will not deny his father's in- 
structions concerning him.’ 

‘I hung down my head abashed andashamed, ‘The tears started to my eyes ; 
I turned away to wipe them, and feared to face the others again; I saw that 
Bubbleton, my only friend, believed I had practised some deceit on him—and 
how to explain without disclosing what I dare not! There was a busile in 
the room—« sound of voicos—the nowe of feet descending the stairs; and 
when I again looked round, they were all gone save Basset, who was leisurely 
collecting bis papers together, and fastening them with a string. I turned m 
eyes everywhere, to see if Bubbleton had not remained. But no, he had left 
me like the rest, and I was alone with the man I most dreaded and distiked of 
all the worid, 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Basset. as he thrust the papers into the pocket of his great 
coat. ‘I'm ready now.’ 

‘ Where to, sir?’ replied I, sternly, as he turned to leave the room; for, 
without thinking of how and why I was to succeed in it, a vague resolution of 
defiance flitted through my mind. 

‘To my house, or to Newgate, if you prefer it. Don't mistake, young 
tleman, for a moment the position you occupy—you owe your liberation at this 
moment not to any merits of your own. Your connection with the disaffected 
and rebellious body is well known; my interest with the government i# your 
only protection. Again, sir, let me add, that I have no peculiar desire for your 
company , neither the habits nor the opimons you have acquired will suit those 
you'll mect there.’ 

‘Why, then, have you interfered with me?’ said I passionately. ‘ Why not 
have left me to my fate! Be it what it might, it would have been not less 
acceptable, I assure you, than to become an inmate of your house.’ 

‘ That question were very easily answered,’ said he, interrupting Me. 

‘ Then why not do #07’ 

‘Come, come, sir, these are not the terms which are to subsist between us, 
Foliow me.’ oe ine 

He led the way down stairs as he spoke, and, taking my arm im his turned 
into the street. Without a word on either side we proceeded down Parliament 
street, and crossing Essex bridge followed the quays for some time, then turn- 
ing into Stafford street, we arrived at a house, when having taken a latch-key 
from his pocket, Basset opened the door and ushered me in, mattering half 
aloud as he turned the key im the lock, and fastened the bolt, ‘Safe at last. 
We turned from the narrow hall into a small parlor, whieh, from ite dingy fur- 
Here my 


the door, he motioned me to a seat. , 

‘I have already told you, sir, that I am not in the least covetous of your 
company in ny house—circumstances, which I may or may not explain here- 
after, have led me to rescue you from the disgrace you must eventually have 
thrown upon your family.’ 

‘ Hold, sir, | have none, save a brother 

‘Well, sir, and your brother's feelings are, I trast, not to be slightingly 
treated—a young gentleman whose position and prospects are of the very 

hest order.’ 

“ You are his agent, I perceive, Mr. Basset,’ said I, with « significant 





round to where he was sitting, and Forbes used to give him bis dinner‘ just as| smile 


‘1 am, sir,’ replied be, with a deep flash that mounted even to his forehead. 
‘Then let me save you all further trouble on my account,’ said I calmly. 
‘ My brother's indifference to me or my fate has long since absolved me from 


“ | pever| any regret | might feel for the cousequences which my sctious might mduce 


on hus fortunes. His own conduct must stamp him, as mine must me- I 


be here, however, at four ; and if you will meet me at that time with the othe: choose w jadge for myself, and not even Mr. Basset shall decide for me; 
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although Iam well aware his powers of discrimination 
advantage of experience on both sides of the question. 





have had the double 


everything was only suggesting 
could comma 


a =— a — 


I ook him by the arm as I spoke, and leading him trom the room, where I saw that 
some paece Of scenic effect, andin as few words as! 
nd, omithing of course any detail of my politica! bias, and only stated so 


Ao I said this, his face became almost livid, and his white 5 quivered with | much of destres as implied m7 wish to be free of my contract with Basset, and at lib- 
“ 


He knew not before that | was acquainted with his history, nor that 
} knew of 


€ 
his having sold to the government, information, which brought his . 


Satta cote sotemeentd dae courage, as | saw the effect my words 

. *Ie's mot your interest to injure me, powense ie Bay 4 pd 
te of companions ee ane property under my grand- 
ar 4 believe, five hundred pounds,’ said Basset, with a slow distinct- 
CE a ee ee enveral thot indennar You don’t set 
ry —- value on my services, | suppose 


get, I perceive,’ said he, ‘ that [ am answerable for your future ap- 


-- apna egret Pe drawn out, no sum mentioned, if I mistake not, 
Mr. Basset.’ 


* Very true, sir, very true; but I pledged myself to the law adviser—my 
i ible.’ 


* Well, wa let me have two hundred pounds—burn that cursed inden- 


ture——' 
* Two bundred pounds! Do you fancy then that you are in the possession 
of this legacy! Wor. it never may, in all likelihood it never will, be yours— 


it’ on your attaining your majority.’ 
wae coon hundred me then, give me fifty—let me only be free, at 
liberty, and not absolutely a beggar on the streets.’ ’ 
Basset leaned his bead on the chimney, and seemed sunk in reflection, while 
I, wound up te the highest pitch of excitement, trod up and dowo the room— 
pouring forth time to time short and broken sentences, declaratory of my 
desire to surrender all that | might chance to inherit by every casualty in life 
to my Jast guin@a, only let there be no constraint on my actions—no attempt 
to control my pefeonal liberty. 
‘ Lece,' cried I; passionately, ‘1 see what hampers you—you fear I may 
compromise my fataily! [1 is my brother's fair fame you are thinking of; but 
away with all d on that score—I'll leave [reland—I have long since deter- 


mined on that.’ 
‘Indeed!’ said Basset slowly, as he turned round his head, and looked me 


full inthe face. * Would you go to America, then!’ 
‘To America, no—to France! that shall be the land of my adoption, as it 


is this moment of all my heart's longings.’ 

His eyes sparkled, and a gleam of pleasure shot across his cold features, as 
if he caught « glow of the enthusiasm that lit up mine, ’ 

“Come,! cried he, ‘1'U think of this—give me till to-morrow, and if you'll 
pledge yourself to leave Treland within « week——’ 

é fi pledge myself to nothing of the kind,’ replied I fiercely. * It is to be 
free—-free.in thought as in act, that | would barter all my proapeste with you. 
There. mest be but one Compact between us—it must begin and end here. 
Take a night.if you will, to think it over; and to-morrow morning—-—" 

* Well, then, to-morrow morning be it,’ said he, with more of animation 1p 


his tone, ‘ and now to supper.’ 
* To bed, rather,’ said J, ‘if I may so speak my miud, for rest is what I now 


stand most in seed of.’ 


CHAPTER X°M—MR. BASSET’S DWELLING. 


Excepting the two dingy looking, dust covered pariours, which served us office and 
dining room, the only jon of . Baseet’s dwelling untenanted by lodgers were 
the . The large plate that adorned the hall door, setting forth in consjicu- 
ous letters,’ Anthony Basset, Attorney,’ gave, indeed, a most adequate notionot the 
mixed population within, whose respectability, in the inverse ratio of their height from 
the ground, went on growing beautifully less, till it found its calumniating point in the 
host himself, on whose venerable head the light streamed from a cobweb-cove red pane 
in the roof. The stairs were dark and narrow, the walis covered with a dull colour- 
ed old wainscot,that flapped and bafged with every foot that came and went, while 
the Windows were defended by strong tron railings, as if anything inside them couid 
possibly demand such means Of protection. 

i followed Me. Bassetas he jed the way up these apparently interminable stairs, 
till at length the decreasing head room betokered that we were near the stairs. Mum- 
oiag @ balf apology for the locale, he introduced me into a long, low attic, where a 
settie-bed of the humblest pretensions, and a single rush-bottomed chair supportimg a 
basin’ were the only articles of furniture. Sometiing like the drop cnriam of a thea- 
tre closed up the distance ; but this | could only perceive imperfectly by the dim twi 
lightof a dipt candle, and in my state of fatigue and weariness, | had little inclination 
toexplore further. Wishing mea good night, and promising that I should be called 
betimes next morning, Mr. Basset took his leave, while I, overcome by along day of 
care and anxiety, threw myself on the bed, and slept far more soundly than Lecould 
have believed it were possible for me to do under the roof of Anthony Basset. 

The sun was streaming in a rich flood of yellow hght through a small sky-light, and 
playing ite merry gembols on the floor when Lawoke. The birds, too, were singing ; 

the hum of the «treet noises, mellowed by distance, broke net unpleasantly on the 
ear. It did take me long to remember where I was, and why. The conversation of 
the evening before recured at once to my mind, and hope, stronger than ever before 
I felt it, Miled my heart. It was clear, Basset could place littie valine on such services 
ag mine ; andif I could only contrive to make it his interest to part with me, he would 
not hesitate about it. | resolved that whatever price he put upon my freedom, if in 
my power, I should pay it. My rext plan was, to find ont through some of the per- 
sons in correspondence with Fiance, the means of reaching that country, in whose 
military serviee | longed to evrol myself, Had I but the papers of my poor friend 
Charles De Meudon, there had been little difficulty in this; but, unfortunately, they 
were seized by Major Barton on the day of his death, and I had never seen them 
since. i 

While 1 revolved these thoughts within myself, | heard the merry notes of a girl's 
voice, singing, apparently, inthe very room with me. I started up avd looked about 
me, and now perceived that what seemed so like a drop curtain the night before, was 
nothing More or lees than 4 very large patchwork quilt, suspended on a line across the 
entire attic, from the other side of which caine the sounds in question. It was clear, 
both from the melody and the voice, that she could not be a servant; and somewhat 
curious to know more of my fair neighbour, | rose gently, and slipping on my clothes, 

the boundary of my territory with noiséless step. 

kind of whistle noise interrupted, every now aud then, the lady's song, and an 
Occasional outbreak of unpatience would burst lorth in the middle of the * Arrah, vill 
you marry me, dear Ally Croaker,’ by some melediction on a’ black knot,’ or a broken 
srl, buat ped over the ‘drop,’ and bebeld the figure of a young, plomp, and pretty 
girl, ly engaged in lacing her stays—an oceupation which accounted equally for 

noise of the rushing stay lace, and the bitof peevishness | had heard, 1 quite for- 

how inadvisable was the indulgence of my curiosity,in my admiration of my fair 
Neighbour, whose buxom figure, not the ivss attractive for the shortness of her drapery, 
showed itself to peculiar sdvantage, as she bent to one side and the other in her ef 
forte to fasten the wopracticable boddice A mass of rich brown hair, on which the 
sun was playing, fell over her neck and on her shoulders, and half concealed her 
round, well-turned arms, as they plied their busy task 

* Well, ain't my heart broke with you entirely * exclaimed she, as a stubborn knot 
seeee all further progress. At this moment, the cord on whieh through inadvertence 
1 jeaned somewhat wo heavily, gave way, and dowa came the curtain witha 

to the floor. She sprang back with a bound, and while a slight but momentary 
her cheek, stared at me half-angrily, and then cried out,* Well 1 hope 
you like me!’ 

* Ves, that I do,’ said I, readily, ‘and who wouldn’t that saw you.’ 

Whether it was the naivete of my confession, or my youth, or both, I can’t well say ; 
but she laughed heartily at my speech, and threw herself into a chair to indulge her 
mirth. : 


* So we were neighbours, it seems,’ said | 
‘And if we were,’ said she, roguishly, ‘I think it’s a very unceremonious way you've 
med the acquaintance.’ 
* You forgot, apparentiy, | haven't left my own territory.’ 
* Well, I'm sure { wish you would, if you're any good at a black knot : my heart and 
1 pele are both broke with one here.’ ‘ 
didn’t wait for any more formal invitation, but stepped at once over the frontier— 
—— ow from ~ chair, turned her back toward me, as with her finger she di 
recied me je most chaotic assemblage of knots, twists, loops, and entanglements 
lever beheld, : 
5 Sa — I suppose,’ cried she, as 1 commenced my labours.’ 
es. i'm Burke.’ ; 
* Well, I hope you're done with wildness by this time. Uncle Tony tells fine tales 
of your doings.’ ‘ 
M nele Tony! So you're Mr. Basset's niece—is that so!’ 
~ You didn’t take mé for his wife, | hope,’ said she, again bursting out into laughter 
: ta truth, 1 never thought so well of him as to suppose it.’ 
Weil, Well, I'm sure it’s litile L expected you to look so mild and so quiet ; but you 
one: poen me for all that. Isn't your name Tom" 
Ope you'll g 4 
7 Maybe : Lah ty - always Call me 80 : ; a 
A - isnt that done yet’ and there’s the milk bell. Uncle will bein a 
i if I'm not down soon—eut it—cut it al once’ 
bekah on Pre amet fora minute or two—it’s all rightif you stay quiet. I'll try my 
<Wep ions — tty your lips too,’ said she tartly 
’ only plan to get ut of the way , p . sR 
puzzled en all mi hfe. ) get your fingers out of the way. I'm sure I never was so 
* Nothing like practice, my boy, n thing" ad ¢ . } ; 
' . im ig” cried a merry voice from the door behind 
pm hy - ae ya with a burst of laughing, while a muttered anathema, in a deeper 
J wed. | looked back, and there stood Bubbieton, his face florid with laugh- 


ter, endeavouring to hold back M ‘ . » . 
was no mistaking t. Basset, whose angry look and flashing eye (here 


* Mr. Burke 
gentieman 
* ae to that,’ enid |, i 


Burke, I say-——Nelly, what does this mean’ How came this young 


nterrupting him, and my blood somewhat chafed by his man- 


Hy fas dispose of myself as [ liked in future. 
* L eee,’ cried Bubbieton, as I finished ; * the old fox has the five hundred pounds of 


‘ours.’ ; 

* No, I didn’t say that, | only mean ——’ 

* Well, well, i's all the same. If he hasn’t you know, he ought.’ 
‘No: that’s bot essential either.’ 
* No matter, he would if he could ; it just comes to the same thing ; and you only 


Wish to get clear out of his hands at my cost. Isn't that it ? 


* Exactly ; you have it all perfectly.’ 
* Biers your heart, boy, there’s nothing easier. If I were in your place,! should ar- 


range the affair in less thana week. Id hate fits—strong fits, and burn all the papers 
in the office during the paroxysm. I'd make a pile of deeds, leases, bonds, settlements 


n the back yard,’ 
‘1 don’t fancy your plan would be so successful as you flatter yourself,’ saida dry 


husky voice behind : ‘there's rather a stringent law for refractory apprentices, as Mr. 

Burke may learn. We turned roused, and there stood Mt. Basset, witha grin of most 

diabolical maligaity in his by po means pleasant features ‘ At the same time.’ con- 

a wd Oa suggestions are of infinite value, and shall be duly appreciated in the 
re | es bench. 


h, King’s Bench, Lord bless, don’t speak of it ; mere trifies, I just threw them out 


as good hints. I had fifty far betterto come. There’s the young lady now— to 
et ~~ started that notion himself, so | must pretend it was mine ; but Miss Nelly, 
think, Tom— 


* Mr. Basset is well aware,’ interrupted I,‘ that I am only desirous to be free and un- 


trammeled ; that whatever little means | may derive from my family, I'm willing to 
surrender all, short of actual beggary to attain this object—that I intend quitting Ire- 
land at once. If theahe consent to enter into an arrangement with me, let it be at 
once, and on thespot. 1 have no desire, | have no power to force him by a threat, in 
case of refusal ; but L hope he will make so much of amend to one of whose present 
desolation and poverty he is not altogether innocent.’ 


* There, there ; that’s devilish well said: the whole thing is all clear before me. So 


come along, Basset, you and | will settle all this. Have you got a private room where 


we can have five miliutes chat together! Tom, wait for me here.’ 

Before either of us could consent or oppose his arrangement, he had taken Basset’s 

arm, and led him down stairs, while 1 tu a flurry of opposing and conflicting resoives, 

sat down by my bedside to think over my fortunes. 

Tired at length with waiting, and half suspecting that my volatile friend had forgot- 

ten me and ali my concerns, | descended to the parlour in the hope to hear something 

of the pending negociation. At the head of a long narrow table sat my fair acquain- 

tance, Miss Nelly. her hair braided very modestiy at each side of her pretty face, 

which now assumed an almost Quakerish propriety of expression. She was busily 
engaged in distributing tea to three pale, red-eyed, emaciated men, whose spongy 
looking, threadbare garments, bespoke to be attorneys’ clerks: a small imp, a kind of 
pay te practitioner, kneit before the fire in the act of toasting bread ; but followed 

with his sharp pieremg eyes every stir inthe apartment, and seemed to watch with 
malicious pleasure the wry faces around, whenever any undue dilution of the bo- 
hea, or any curtailment pressed heavily on the guests. These were rot exactly the 
circumstances to rénew my acquatntatce with my fair neighbour, had I been so mind- 
ed: so having declined her offer of breakfast, | leaned moodily on the chimoey-piece, 
my anxiety \o knew my fate becoming each instant more painful. Meanwhile, not a 
word was spoken—a sad, moody silence, unbroken save by the sounds of eating, per- 
vaded all, when suddenly the door of the front parlour was flang open, and Bubbleton's 
ae voice was heard as he talked away unceasingly ; in an instant he entered fol- 
owed by Basset, over whose hard countenance a shade of better nature seemed to 
pass. 

‘ Ip that case, cried the captain, ‘ I’m your man, not that I’m anything as a perform- 
er at breakfast or dinner ; supper’s rather my forte—an odor of a broiled bone at three 
in the morning, a herring smeared with chetna, and grilled brandy, two bunared of 
small oysters, a few hot ones to close with, a glass of Seltzer dashed with Hollands, 
for health, and then, any number you like of glasses of hot brandy and water after- 
wards, for pleasure.’ 

While Bubbleton ran on in this fashion, he had broken about half a dozen eggs in the 
slop basin,and se woning the mess with pepper and vinegar, was busily engaged in il- 
lustrating the moderation of his morning appetite. 

‘Try a thing like this. Tom,’ cried he, not defining how it was to be effected under 
the circomstances, while he added in a whisper, ‘ your affair’s a!] right 

These few words brought courage lo my heart, and I ventured to begin the breakfast 
that had lain untasied before me. 

‘IT think, Mr. Burke,’ said Basset, as soon as he recovered from the surprise Bubble- 
ton’s mode of breakfasting had excited, ‘I think and trusc that all has been arranged 
to your satisfaction » thenturning to the clerks, who eat away without even lifting 
their heads, * Mr, Muggridge, you will be late atthe master’s office ; Jones, take that 
parcelto Hennett; Kit, carry my bag up to the courts.’ 

Miss Nelly did not wait for the part destined for her; but with ademure face rose 
from the table and left the room, giving me, however, one sly glance as she passed my 
chair, that | remembered for many a day after. 

‘ You'll excuse me, gentlemen, if | am pressed for time this morning—a very particu- 
lar case Comes O0 in the Common Pleas.’ 

* Never speak of it, my dear fellow,’ said Bubbleton, who had just addressed himself 
toa round of spiced beef—‘ business }as its catis—just as pleasure has—ay, and appe- 
titetoo That would make an excellent bitof supper, with some mulled port, after a 
few rubbers of shorts.’ 

Basset paid little attention to this speech ; but turning to me, continued— 

* You mentioned your intention of leaving lreland, | think ; might I ask where you 
have decided on——from where ——It is possibie that your brother-—’ 

* My brothers’s anxieties on my account, Mr. Busset, can scarcely be very poignant, 
and deserve no particular respect or attention at my hands. I suppose that this 
morning has concluded all necessary intercourse between us ; and if you have satisfied 
my friend Captain Bubbleton ‘ 

‘ Perfectly—perfectly, another cup of tea, if you please—yes, nothing could be more 
gratifying than Mr. Basset’s conduct—you are merely to sign the receipt for the legacy, 
and he hands you over one hundred pounds; isn’t that it!’ 

* Ves, quite correct ; my bill for one hundred at three months.’ 

‘That's what I mean, but surely you’re not done breakfast—why, Tom, you've eaten 
nothing—-T have been picking away this haif hour, just to encourage you a bit—well, 
well, | luneh in Stephen’s-green at three, so here gues.’ 

Mr. Basset now took from his pocket-book some papers. which haying glanced his 
eye over, he handed to me, 

“* That isa kind of acknowledgment, Mr. Burke, for the receiptof a legacy to which 
you could be only entitled on attaining your majority ; here are your indentures to me, 
and this is iny acceptance for one hundred pounds.’ 

‘lam content,’ said 1, eagerly, as I seized the pen; the thought of my liberty alone 
filled my mind, and I cared little for the conditions, provided | secured that. 

Basset proffered his hand ; | was inno humour to reject anything that even simulat- 
ed cordiality; | shook it heartily. Bubbietou fullowed my example, and, having 
pledged hunself to see more of his pleasant acquaintance, thrust his arm through 
mine, and bustied out, adding in a tone loud enough to be overheard— Made a capital 
fight of it -told him you were defender, a united Irishman, a peep.o’-day boy, and ail 
that sort of thine —devilish glad to getrid of you, even on Miss Nelly’s account,’ and 
so he rattled away without ceasing, until we found ourselves at the George’s street 
barracks, my pre-occupation of mind preventing ny even having remarked what way 
we came 





CHAPTER XVIII.—THE CAPTAIN'S QUARTERS. 


I was not sorry to find that Miss Bubbleton did not respond to the noisy summons of 
the captain as he flourished about from one reom to the other, making the quarters 
echo to the sweet name of ‘ Anne Maria.’ Saladin, Grimes, Peter, were also shouted 
out unsuecessfully ; and with a fierce menace against various grooms of the chain- 
bers, waiting-men, and lackeys, who happily were still unborn, Bubbleton flung him- 
self into a seat, and began to conjecture what had become of the inhabitants. 

* She’s paying a morning cali—gone to see the duchess—that’s it, or perhaps she’s 
looking over that suit of pearis | bought yesterday at Gallan’s—pretty baubles, but 
lear aterght huadred pouods—never mind, what's money for—eh, ‘Tom ” 

As he looked at me for a reply, | drew my chair closer toward him, and assuming as 
much of importance as my manner could command, | besought his attenuon for a mo- 
ment. Hitherto, partly from my own indecision, partly from his flighty and volatile 
bearing, | had never an opportunity either to explain my real position or my political 
sentiments, much less my intentions for the future. The moment had at length arriv- 
ed, and | resolved to profit by it; and,in asfew words as 1 was able, gave a brief nac- 
rative of my life from the hour of my father’s death to the day in which | fell into his 
own hands, in Dublin, only omitting such portions as might, by the mention of names, 
compromise others concerned. 

Nothing could possibly be more attentive than he was, during the entire detail—he 
leaned his head on his hand, and listened with eager curiosity to all my scrapes and 
difficulties, occasionally nodding in assent, and now evincing by his excited air his de- 
sure to learn further , and when I atlast wound up by avowing my long cherished de- 
Sire to enter the French service, he sat perfectly silent and seemed to reflect gravely 
on the whole 
‘I say, Tom,’ said he at length, as he stared me full in the face, and laid his hand 
impressively on my knee,‘ there's good stuff in that—excellent stuff! depend upon 
nu? 


‘Good stuff! what do you mean " said I, in amazement. 

‘] mean*’ replied he, ‘ there’s bone in it, sinew in it, subs‘ance in it—there are rome 
admirable situations too. How Fulham would come ovt in Tony Basset— brown shorts, 
white stockings, high shoes and buckles—his own very costume ; and there’s that little 
thing Mise Booth, for Nelly, give her a couple of songs, batiad aus take best; Williams 
should be Barton—a devilish fine villain in coarse parts, Williams, Ithink I see lum 
stealing along by the flats with his soldiers, to the attack. Then the second act should 
open— interior of hut—peasants round atable—eating always successful on the stage 
nothing like seemwg a fat fellow bolting hard eggs, and blustering out unpronouncea- 
ble jo- es over a flagon of coloured water—you by right shouid have your own part—a 
splendid thing—devilish fine. your sensations when the cabin was on fire, and the fel- 
lows were prodding about with their bayonets to discover you.’ 

‘And who's to perform Captain Bubbleton ! asked 1, venturing for once to humour 
his absurdity. 

‘Eh !—oh there’s nothing for me, no marked feature, nothing strong, nothing char- 
acteristic. That hasbeen through life my greatest,my very highest arbitioh—that 
no man should everdetect by anything in my manner, my dress, or my style of conver- 
sation, that | was not John Nokes, or Peter Styles. You'll meet me at a dinner party, 
Tom, you'll converse with me, drink with me, we'll sit the evening together, grow in- 
timate—perhaps you'll borrow fifty pounds of me, and yet I’d wager another you'd 
never guess that I rode a hippopotamus across the Ganges after tiffin one day, to pay 
my respects to the governor-general. That, let me tell you, Tom, is the very proudest 
boast amancan make. Do youseethat scar’ I[t looks noth'ng now, that was a bite 
from a ferocious boa ; the villain got into my room before breakfast ; he had eaten my 
chockadar, a fellow I was very fond of— . 
‘Ah, Lremember you mentioned that tome. And now, tocome back tomy dull 
story, to which | assure you, however dramatic you may deem it, I'd prefer adding 
anact or so before it comes before the worid I intend to leave this to-morrow.’ 

‘ No, no, you meust’nt think of it yet awhile ; why, my dear fellow, you've a hondred 








‘ - 
wr this piece of trumpery tumbled down when 1 leaned my arm on it. I had no | pounds—only think of that; twenty wul bring you to Paris, less if you choose. | once 


ea—— 


, 
No, no ; to be sure not,’ broke in Bubbieton, in an ecstacy. ‘The thing was deli- 


Tr such # bit of stage effect. She was ihere. as it might be, coming her hair, and 
, that sort of thing. Tom was here raving about absence, and ¢ternal séparation 
ou are an angry father, or uncle, all the same andI'm Count Neitzachenitz, the old 
friend and brot er otticer of Tom's father Now let Miss Nelly—but where is she 
why she's gone! Ea, and Basset, Basse!—why he’s gone! Come, Tom, dont you go 
say.my bey, devilish well got up that You ought te have had a white satin 


too. | 
doublet and hose, slashed with pale cherry color ritbons. to mateh, smail hat looped, 


pay mania, her leg and foot were three certain rounds 
2 t nonsense,’ said | angrily ; ‘ we weren't playing a comedy’ 
Weren" you though ; weil, I'm deuced sorry’ tor that, that’s all—but it did look 
confoundedly like an undress rehearsal’ , oe boi 
* Come, come. no foolery, beg. I'm here in a ver sad . . 
nonsense may not make matters any better aston ont ‘ "if ee. _ ~_ ; 
minutes, and give me your advice on a ene 








travelled from Glogedamuck to the Ghauts of Bunderamud, for half a rupee—put my 
elephants on three biseuits a day, explained to them in Hindostanee (a most expressive 
anguage) that our provisions had fallen short—that on our arrival all arrears of grub 
should be made ur They tossed up their trunks thus, in token of assent, and on we 
marched. Well, when we came to Helgie, there was Do water , 

‘ Very true,’ interrupted 1, half in despair at tne torrent of story telling Ihad got in- 
volved in but you forget | have neither elephants nor camels, nor coolies, nor chock- 
adais; I'm a mere adventurer with, except yourself, not a friend in the world.’ 

Then why not join us" cried the ever ready captain ; ‘we are to have our orders 
for for ign service in afew weeks ; you've only to volunteer; you've money enough 
to buy your kit. When you're fairly in. it’s only writing to your brother ; besides, 
something always turns up, that’s my philosophy. I rarely want anything I don’t 
find means to obtain, somehow or other.’ 

No,’ said 1, resolutely, 1 will never join the service of acountry which has inflict- 
! my native land.’ 

‘All stuff and 1 sense,’ cned Bu eton 
< cs. when vou're ¥ age, you'll find at auf you're m 


who cares the deuce ef clubs about 
tmaking sumething of pol 





ues, they’ll make very litt 
my tobacconist, as I'd bother my head governin Billy Pitt Meee 
for it; that’s his business, not mine. No, no, my boy,} us; you shal! be * Burke 
ours 7” we'll have a giorious campaign among the Yuskees, ("teach you the roe 
language, and we'll have a rambie through the indian settlements. Meanwhile ~ 
ap many eee = ty me 9 we pic nic at the Dargie : nextday o=—etien 
————-oh, yes, next r y 
— , 4Spug quiet thing for tixteen—T'll sere all Vn Tee. Reming a 
cre Was 4n Argament there was no resisting, so d comfort 
myself with a silent vow, come what might, I'd leave lreland the ipa my dione 





party. 

Under whatever guise, with what history of my rank, wea’ ily i 
Bubbleton thought proper to present me to is brother we hnys lemtae nt 
nothing could possibly be more kid or even more cordial, than their re ad y 
and although I had some difficulty in replying to questions put under mis: n netiene 
of my position and intentions, I readily followed, as far as I was able, the line Poot 
ed by my imaginative friend, whose representations, I suspected would be re trea 
with a suitable limitation by his old associates. of 
There is, perhaps, no species of suciety so striking and so Captivating to the 
man enteriag on life, as that of a military mess. The easy, weil bred lotimacy, that 
never degenerates into undue familiarity ; the good humoured, playful raillery that 
never verges on Coarseness or severity ; the happy blendrng of old men’s wisdom and 
young men’s buoyancy—all are very attractive features of social intercourse, even in- 
dependently of the strongest interest thai invests the companionship of men whose ca- 
reer isarms. I felt this ; and I enjoyed it too, not the Jess pleasantly, that! discovered 
no evidence of that violent partisan feeling I had been led to believe was the “distin- 
guisiing mark of the royalist soldier. LL, by chance, any allusion was made to the 
troubles of the period, it was invariably done in atone of respect for mistaken and ul- 
directed political views, than in reprehension of disloyalty and rebellion ; and when I 
heard the dispassionate opinions, and listened to the mild counsels of these men, whom 
I had always believed to be the veriest tyrants and oppressors. 1 could scarely credit 
my own senses, so ullerly opposed were my impressions and my experience. One 
only of the party evinced an opposite feeling. He was a pale, thin, rather handsome 
man, of about five and twenty. who had lately joined them from a dragoon regimen 
and who, by sundry little inuendoes, was ever bringmg uppermost the preference be 
evinced for his former service, and his ardent desire to be back again in the cavalry 

Captain Montague Crofts was, indeed, the only exception | witnessed to the almost 
brotherly feeling that prevailed in the forty-fitth. Instead of identifying himself with 
the habits and opinions of his brother officers, he held himeeif studiously apart. Re- 
garding his stay in the regiment like a period of probation, he seemed re solved to form 
neither intimacies nor friendships, but to wait patiently for the tume of his leavin the 
—. ley men aid gc from a society below his caste. . 

e cold, repulsive, steady stare,the scarcely bowed head 1 
with which he heard the words of Bubbleton’s latredution Saudiemaae 
contrast with the warm cordiality of the others; and though at the time hittle “4 
ed to criticise the manner of any one, and still jess to be dissatisfied with anything, I 
conceived from the moment a dislike to Captain Crofts, which I felt to increase with 
every minute I spent in hiscompany. The first occasion which suggested this dishke 
on my part was, from observing that while Bubbleton—whose historical accuracy, or 
blind adherence to reality, nv one in the corps thought of requiring— narrated some 
of the incredible adventures, Crofts, far from joining in the harmiess mirth which such 
tales created, invariably took delight in questioning and cross-questioning the worthy 
captain, quoting himself against himself, and playing off a huwdred tricks whieh 
however smart and witty ina law court, are downright rudeness when practised in 
society. Bubbleton, itis true, saw nothing in al! this save the natural ititerest of a 
good listener: but the others did ; and it was quite clear to me, that while one was 
the greatest favorite in the regiment, the other had not a Single fnend among them 
To me, Crofts manifested the most perfect indifference—not ever mixing himself in 
any conversation in which I bore apart. He rarely turned his head toward the part 
of the table at which I sat ; and, by an air of haughty superciliousness, gave me plain- 
PA to understand that our acquaintance, though proiessedly begun, was to proceed no 

urther 1 cannot say how happy I felt to learn, that one I had so much cause to dis- 
like, was a violent aristocrat, an ultra Tory, a most uncompromising denouncer of 
the Irish liberal party, and an out-and-out advocate of severe and harsh measures to- 
ward the people. He never missed an opportunity for the enunciation of such doe 
trines, which, whatever might be the opmions of the listeners, there was, at the time 
I mt Kot, no small risk in gainsaying; and this immunity did Crofts enjoy to his hearts 
content. 

Slight as these few reminiscences of the mess are, they are the called-up memories 
of days not to be forgotten by me. For now, what with my habitual indecision on the 
one hand, and Bubbleton’s solicitations on the other, I continuec to linger on in Dub 
lin, leading the careless, easy life of those about me, joining in all the plots for amuse- 
ment which the capital afforded, and mixing in every society to which my military 
friends had access. Slender as were my resources, they sufficed, in the eyes of aii 
who knew not their limit, to appear abundant. Crofts was the only rich man in the re- 
giment ; and my willingness to enter into every scheme of pleasure. regardless of 
cost, impressed them all with the notion that Bubbleton for once was right, and that 
‘ Burke was a kind of west-country Croesus,’ invaiuable to tne regiment. 

Week after week rolled on, ano still did I find myself a denizen of George’s street ; 
the silly routine of the barrack life filled all my thoughts, save when the waning con- 
dition of my purse would momentarily turn them towards the future ; but these mo- 
ments of reflection vame but se'dom, and at last came not at all. It was autumn—the 
town almost divested of its inhabitants, at least, of all who could leave it; and 
the parched, sun-burnt streets, a stray jingle or a noddy was rarely seen to pass. The 
squares, so lately crowded with equipage and cavalcades of horsemen, were silent 
and deserted ; the closed shutters of every house, and the grass-grown steps, vouched 
for the absence of the owners. The same dreamy lethargy that seemed to rest over 
the deserted city, appeared to pervade everything ; and save a certain subdued activi- 
ty among the officiais of the castle—a kind of ground-sveil movement that boded 
something important—there was nothing stirring. The great measure of the ‘ union,’ 
which had been carried on the night of the riots, had, however, annihilated the hopes 
of the Irish libera) party ; and many who once had taken a leading part in politics 
had now deserted public life forever. : 

They with whom I associated cared but little for these things. There were but two 
or three Irish in the regiment, and they had long since lost ail their nationality in the 
wear and tear of the service ; so that | heard nothing of what occupied the public 
mind, and lived on in the very midst of the threatening hurricane, in a calm as deep 
as death itself. 

I neither saw Barton nor Basset since the day of my leave-taking ; and stranger 
still, never could meet with Derby, who seemed to have deserted Dublin. The wreck 
of ove party he belonged to seemed now effectually accomplished, and the prospect 
of Irish independence was lost, as it seemad forever. 

1 was sitting one evening in the window of Bubbleton’s quarters, thinking over these 
things, not without self-reproach for the life | was leading, so utterly adverse to the 
—- I had laia down for my guidance. I thought of poor De Mendon, and all 

is ambitious dreams for my success, and | felt my cheek flush with shame for my 
base desertion of the cause to which, with his dying breath, he devoted me. 1 brought 
up in memory those happy evenings, as we wandered through the fields, talking over 
the glorious campaigns of Italy, or speculating on the mighty changes we believed 
yet before us; and then I thouzht of the reckless orgies in which my present life was 
passed. 1| remembered how his full voice would falter when one great name fell from 
his lips ; and with what reverence he touched his chapeau as the word ** Bonaparte” 
escaped from him ~and how my heart thrilled to think of an enthusiasm that could 
light up the dying embers of a broken heart, and make it flash out in vivid brilliancy 
once more! and longed to feel as he did. 

For the first trme for some weeks I found myself alone. Bubbleton was on gnard ; 
and though I had promised to jor him at supper, 1 lingered at home, to think and 
ponder over the past; I scarcely dared to face the future. It was growing dusky.— 
The rich golden arch of an autumn moon could be seen through the hazy must of that 
half frost, which is, at this season, the sure harbinger of a hot day on the morrow — 
The street noises had gradually died away, and save the distant sound of a ballad 
singer, whose mournful cadence fell sadly on the ear, | heard nothing. 

Without perceiving it, | found myself listening to the doggrel of the minstrel, who, 
like most of her fellows of the period, was celebrating the means that had been used 
by government to carry their favorite measure, the union with England. There was, 
indeed, very little to charmn the ear, or win the sense, in either the accent or*he senti- 
ment of the melody : yet somehow she had contrived to collect a pretty tolerable au 
dience, who moved slowly along with her down the street, and evinced by many an 
outburst of enthusiasm how thoroughly they relished the pointed allusions of tue 
verse. and how completely they enjoyed the dull satire ofthe song. 

As they approached the barracks, the procession cameto a halt, probably deeming 
that so valuable a lesson should not be lost to his majesty’s service ; and, forming isto 
a circle around the singer, a silence was commanded—when, with that quavering ar- 
ticulation so characteristic of the tribe, and that strange quality of voice that seems 
to alternate between a high treble and a deep bass, the lady began— 

‘ Don’t be a crowdin’ an me thata way. There it is now—ye’re tearin’ the cloak off 
the back o’ me! Devil recave the note I'll sing, if ye don’t behave.——And look at 
his honor up there, wid a tenpenny bit in the heel of his fist for me. The Lord re- 
ward your purty face—’tis yourself has the darlin’ blue eyes '——-Bad scran to yez, ye 
blaggards, book at my elegant bonnet, the way you’ve made it!’ 

‘ Arrah ! rise the tune, and don’t be blarneying the young gentleman,’ said a voice 
from the crowd: and then added, in a lower, but very audible tone—‘ Them chaps 
hasn’t a farthin’ beyond their ,ay—three and ninepence a week, and find themselves 
in pipe clay "’ 

Thode eagh followed this insolent speech ; and the ballad singer, whose delay had 
only been a ruse to atuact a sufficient auditory, then began to avery well known 
air— 

‘Come hither, M. P.’s, and I'll tell 
Mv advice, and I’m sure you'll not mock it 
Who’'er has a country to sell, 
Need never want gold io his pocket. 
Your brother a bishop shall be ; 
Yourseif—if you only will makea 
Voice in our ma-jo-ri-ty— 
We'll make you chief judge in Jamaica. 
Tol, loi de rol, toi de rol ley!’ 


The mob chorus here broke in, and continued with such hearty enthusiasm, that 1 
lost the entire of the next verse in the tumult. 


‘ Your fathey, they say. is an ass, 
And your inother, not noted for knowledge ; 
But he'll do very well at Madras, 
And she shall be provost of college. 
Your aunt, lady’s-maid to the queen ; 
And Bill, if he’ll give up his rakin’ 
And not drunk in day-time be seen, 
U'll make him a rosy archdeacon. 
Tol, lol de rol, tol de rol lay’ 


A jollier set _ne’er was seen, 
rhan you'll be, when freed from your callin’, 
With an empty house in College-green— 
What an elegant place to play bail in ; 
Ould Foster stand by with his mace, 
He'll do mighty well for a marker ; 
John Toler P 


‘ Here’s the police” said a gruff voice from the crowd ; and the word was repeated 
from mouth to mouth in every aceeut of fear and dread—while in an instantali took 
to fight, some dashing down obscure lanes and narrow allies, others running straight 
onward to Dame street, but ali showing the evident apprehension they felt at the ap- 
proach of these dreaded officials. The ballad singer alone did not move. Whether 
too old or too infirm to trust to speed, or too much terrified to run, | know not; but 
there she stood, the last cadence of her song still dying on her lips, while the clatter 
ing sounds of men advancing rapidly were heard in the distant street. 

i know not why, some strange momentary impulse, half pity, half caprite, moved 
me to her rescue, and I calied out tothe sentry—* Let that woman pass inf’ She 
heard the words, and with an activily greater than I could have expected, sprang into 
the barrack yard while the police passed eagerly on, in vals pursall of their victmms 

I remained motionless in the window seat, watching the now silent street, whens 
gentle tap came to my door. I opened it, and there stood the figure of the ballad sin 
ger, her ragged cloak gathered closely across her face with one hand, while with the 
other she held the bundle of printed songs, her only stock in trade 
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